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COMMISSION  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Study  Commission  held  eight  meetings  in  the  State  Lcgislattive  Building  in 
»>  Raleigh.  It  made  an  interim  repon  to  the  1988  Session  of  the  1987  General  Assembly 
^  (Appendix  T).  and  this  final  repon  to  the  1989  General  Assembly. 

First  Meeting  -  December  3.  1987. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  December  3.  1987.  Tlie  members 
heard  introductory  remarks  (Appendix  G)  by  Representative  Jeff  H.  Enloe.  Jr..  a  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Stud)'  Commission  and  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  that  created  both 
the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  and  the  study.  The  members  also  heard  introductory 
remarks  from  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Whitaker.  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Employment  Security 
Commission,  which  administers  the  Fund  (Appendix  H). 

The  members  indicated  at  the  meeting  that  they  intended  to  report  to  the  Short 
Session  in  1988  and  to  the  1989  General  Assembly  and  that  they  intended  to  consider 
ways  to  spend  the  money  in  the  Fund  within  the  parameters  of  the  initial  legislation. 
That  legislation  said  the  General  Assembly  could  spend  money  from  the  Fund  for: 

1 .  programs  to  enhance  the  employability  of  people  who  have  been  laid  off  or 
been  told  they  will  be  laid  off, 

2.  continued  operation  of  local  ESC  offices. 

3.  refunds  to  employers. 

Second  Meeting  ~  January  20.  1988. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  second  meeting  Januar\  20.  1988.  At  the  request 
of  the  members,  the  Employment  Security  Commission  made  a  report  on  its  trends  in 
federal  funding  and  on  its  pattern  for  staffing  the  78  local  offices  as  well  as  the  central 
office  in  Raleigh  (Appendix  1).  Also  at  the  request  of  the  members,  the  staff  made  a 
report  on  the  employment  and  training  programs  in  North  Carolina,  based  on  a  list 
compiled  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission.  That  report  was  refined  at  the 
February  15  meeting  by  the  Division  of  Employment  and  Training,  which  provided 
more  specific  information  about  job  training  programs.  (For  documentation  of  both 
reports,  see  Appendix  J.) 

Also  at  the  January  20  meeting,  the  members  heard  a  report  on  programs  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  from  Mr.  Joel  C.  New.  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Employment  and  Training  in  the  N.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Community  Development  (Appendix  L).  Dr.  Sanford  Shugan  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  discussed  job  training  in  the  Community  Colleges  (Appendix  M). 

Commissioner  of  Labor  John  C.  Brooks  appeared  to  make  a  proposal  that  money 
from  the  Fund  be  used  for  his  idea  of  a  State  Vocational  Education  Institute,  a  four- 
year  institution  on  a  single  campus  for  teaching  and  research  in  high  skilled  trades 
(Appendix  K). 


Third  Meeting  --  Februar>'  15.  1988. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  third  meeting  February  15.  1988.  TTie  members 
heard  several  proposals  for  uses  of  the  money  in  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund.  Ms. 
Betsy  Justus.  Chair  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  projwsed  that  $1,642,685 
be  appropriated  from  the  Fund  in  1988  to  maintain  the  1986-87  level  of  service  in  the 
local  offices  (Appendix  N).  Mr.  New  proposed  that  several  million  dollars  be  spent 
over  several  years  to  fund  a  Worker  Readjustment  Program,  supplementing  federally 
funded  efforts  to  respond  to  plant  closings  and  layoffs  (Ap|>endix  O).  Mr.  Marc 
Finlayson  of  the  N.C.  Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  representing  a  coalition  of 
employer  groups,  proposed  an  automatic  reversion  into  the  ESC  Reserve  Fund  of  all 
money  in  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  not  needed  for  local  ESC  offices.  (Appendix 
P  includes  that  proposal,  plus  a  letter  from  Mr.  Finlayson.  dated  December  20.  giving 
the  Study  Commission  an  update  on  the  thinking  of  the  group.) 

The  Study  Commission  also  heard  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on 
its  Vocational  Education  Program. 

Curtis  Clark  of  the  State  Auditor's  Office  reported  on  efforts  to  determine  if 
duplication  exists  in  the  States  job  training  programs.  A  copy  of  the  operational  audit 
conducted  by  the  Auditor  is  not  attached  to  this  report,  but  is  available  in  the 
Commission's  notebook  on  file  in  the  Legislative  Library  as  "Operational  Audit  Report. 
N.C.  Job  Training  Pannership  Act  Program.  December  1986." 

Fourth  Meeting  --  April  5.  1988. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  fourth  meeting  April  5.  1988.  The  members  heard 
two  major  proposals: 

*  a  three-part  plan  (Appendix  Q)  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Claude  Pope 
aimed  at  addressing  the  needs  of  the  employed  with  skills  that  need  updating 
(an  expansion  of  the  Focused  industrial  Training  —  FIT  —  program  in  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges),  the  recently  laid-off  (a  voucher  program 
to  encourage  employers  to  hire  and  train  the  unemployed),  and  the  hard-core 
unemployed:  and 

*  a  two-part  plan  (Appendix  R)  from  the  N.C.  Commission  on  Jobs  and 
Economic  Growth,  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  Office,  to  expand  the  FIT 
program,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  training  vouchers  for  workers.  The 
proposal  was  presented  by  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson  of  the  Commission  on  Jobs  and 
Economic  Growth. 

The  members  also  heard  from  Rick  Carlisle  of  the  N.C.  Rural  Advancement 
Center  on  that  agency's  efforts  for  the  unemployed. 

The  Study  Commission  voted  at  the  fourth  meeting  to  recommend  to  the  1988 
Short  Session  "that  the  ESC  request  of  $1,642,685  be  appropriated  during  the  Short 
Session,  but  that  the  other  requests  be  deferred  until  the  Study  Commission  had  had 
more  time  to  examine  them. 


Fifth  Meeting  --  May  24.  1988. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  fifth  meeting  May  24.  1988.  At  the  meeting, 
called  two  weeks  before  the  Shon  Session  convened,  the  Study  Committee  reconsidered 
its  recommendation  lo  the  Short  Session.  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Commission  on  Jobs  and 
Economic  Growth  asked  thai  the  Study  Commission  recommend  spending  $1.3  million 
from  the  Fund  to  expand  the  FIT  program  (Appendix  S). 

The  recommendation  was  contained  in  the  Study  Commission's  interim  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  (Appvendix  T). 

1988  Short  Session  of  General  Assembly. 

In  its  1988  Short  Session  the  General  Assembly  enaaed  three  provisions 
concerning  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund: 

1.  Sec.  156.3  of  Sess.  Law  Chapter  1086.  appropriating  $1,642,685  to  ESC  for 
local  offices,  as  recommended  by  the  Study  Commission  (Appendix  U).  The 
provision  also  increased  to  $1.1  million  the  amount  ESC  was  authorized  to  use 
from  the  Special  ESC  Administration  Fund  (the  "Penalties  and  Interest  Fund") 
for  the  operation  of  local  offices. 

2.  Sec.  36  of  Sess.  Law  Chapter  1 100,  appropriating  $500,000  from  the  Fund  to 
be  used  for  the  FIT  program,  part  of  what  was  recommended  by  the  Study 
Commission  (Appendix  U). 

3.  Pan  V  of  Chapter  1 100,  correcting  the  original  authorization  for  the  study 
(Appendix  A). 

Sixth  Meeting  --  November  16.  1988. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  sixth  meeting  November  16.  1988.  Mr.  Whitaker 
discussed  ESCs  needs  for  State  funding  for  local  offices  in  the  next  year,  staling  that 
the  agency  still  awaited  final  word  on  the  level  of  federal  support.  Mr.  Wilson  appeared 
to  reiteraie  the  original  proposal  of  his  Commission  on  Jobs  and  Economic  Growth, 
which  was  slated  to  go  out  of  business  December  31.  1988.  (See  Appendix  V  for 
excerpt  from  that  Commission's  final  report.)  Dr.  Shugart  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  sought  further  funding  for  the  FIT  program,  stating  that  the 
Departments  optimum  budget  for  the  program  would  be  $2.3  million  a  year  (Appendix 
W).  Mr.  New  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Division  reponed  on  the  impact  of  the 
U.S.  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (EDWAAA)  on 
North  Carolina's  response  to  unemployment  (Appendix  X). 

Seventh  Meeting  --  December  15.  1988. 
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The  Study  Commission  held  its  seventh  meeting  December  15.  1988.  Ms.  Justus 
stated  that  ESC  would  need  $5.5  million  in  198^^-90  to  operate  the  local  offices  at  the 
current  level  of  service:  $1  million  from  the  "Penalties  and  Interest"  fund  and  S4.5 
million  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  (Appendix  Z).  Mr.  New  proposed  a  $3 
million  appropriation  from  the  Fund  to  shore  up  a  Statewide  rapid-response  effort  to 
plant  closings  that  was  being  weakened  hy  a  rearrangement  of  the  flow  of  federal 
dollars  brought  about  by  EDWAAA  (Appendix  Y). 

The  Study  Commission  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  before  deciding  on  fmal 
recommendations,  pending  estimates  of  the  level  of  the  Fund  as  of  July  1,  1989.  and 
pending  further  staff  analysis  of  the  needs  of  ESC. 

Eighth  Meeting  --  December  28.  1988. 

The  Study  Commission  held  its  eighth  meeting  December  28.  1988.  It  began  by 
hearing  a  report  from  Fred  Aikens.  Senior  Fiscal  Analyst  with  the  General  Assembly, 
on  the  expected  level  of  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  by  July  1,  J  989.  the 
beginning  of  the  1989-90  fi.scal  year,  and  on  July  I.  1990.  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year:  on  the  needs  of  ESC  in  the  local  offices:  and  on  the  feasibility  of  expanding 
ESC  services  in  those  counties  that  do  not  have  offices.  (Included  in  Appendix  AA). 
Mr.  Aikens  said  he  expected  the  Fund  to  contain  about  $6.6  million  on  July  1.  1989. 
He  recommended  that  the  Study  Commission  not  contemplate  spending  during  the 
1989-90  fiscal  year  more  than  had  accumulated  by  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

The  Study  Commission  approved  the  package  of  recommendations  contained  on 
pages  5  and  6  of  this  repon.  In  addition,  the  Study  Commission  voted  that,  when  the 
study  is  continued,  it  should  study  the  coordination  of  industry's  needs  and  the 
curriculum  available  in  the  State.  That  action  was  in  part  a  response  to  a  final  plea  by 
Commissioner  Brooks  for  consideration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Institute  idea. 


nWDlNGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I.        Local  Employment  Offices. 

FINDING:  Thai  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  in  the  face  of  federal 
funding  cuts,  needs  $5.5  million  in  State  funding  to  maintain  its  78  local 
employment  offices  at  the  1986-87  level  of  service.  That  the  Worker  Training 
Trust  Fund  was  primarily  set  up  to  assure  that  the  ESC  would  be  able  lo  keep  the 
local  offices  open  as  federal  budgets  ebbed  and  fiowed.  That  the  t.SC  has 
required  S5.4  million  in  State  supplement  to  its  federal  allocation  to  keep  offices 
open  in  fiscal  year  1988-89  -  $1.6  million  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund 
and  $3.8  from  the  Special  Employment  Security  Administration  Fund  ("Penalties 
and  Interest  Fund").  That  the  current  year's  mixture  of  State  funding  was 
possible  only  because  ESC  drew  on  a  surplus  in  the  Penalties  and  Interest  Fund 
a  surplus  that  is  no  longer  there.  That,  in  fiscal  1989-90.  the  ESC  feels  thai  it 
can  responsibly  use  only  $1  million  from  the  Penalties  and  Inierest  Fund  That 
therefore,  it  will  need  $4.5  million  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  to  meet 
Its  $5.5  million  need  to  keep  the  local  offices  at  the  1986-87  level  of  service. 

RECOMMENDATION  I:  The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission 
recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  appropriate  $4.5  million  from  the 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  in  fiscal  vear  1989-90  to  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  for  core  services  in  the  local  offices. 

11.       Focused  Industrial  Training. 

FINDING:  That  the  Focused  Industrial  Training  Program  in  the  Depanment  of 
Community  Colleges  addresses  the  unemployment  problem  by  helping  to  prevent 
unemployment:  It  seeks  to  give  employed  workers  the  skills  they  need  to  adapt  to 
the  changing  technology  of  the  workplace.  That  FIT  centers"  now  exist  at  19 
community  colleges,  and  are  being  established  at  five  more  with  the  help  of  a 
$500,000  appropriation  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  made  for  1988-89. 

RECOMMENDATION  II-A:  The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study 
Commission  recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  appropriate  $1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989-90  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust 'Fund  to  the  Depanment  of 
Community  Colleges  to  expand  the  Focused  Industrial  Training  Program. 

FINDING:  That  the  statute  establishing  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  stales 
that  the  General  Assembly  may  appropriate  money  from  the  Fund  for  local  ESC 
offices,  for  refunds  to  employers  and  for  "progra'ms.  specifically  for  the  benefit 
of  unemployed  workers  or  workers  who  have  received  notice  of'long-ierm  lavoff 
or  permanent  unemployment..."  That  such  language  draws  too  small  a  circle  and 
purports  to  constrain  the  General  Assembly  from  using  the  Fund  to  address  (he 
unemployment  problem  by  preventive  measures  of  training  currently  employed 
workers.  That  such  language  does  not  limit  the  General  Asse'mblv  from 
appropriating  money  for  programs,  such  as  FIT.  that  aim  at  retraining  the 
employed--an>  nonconforming  enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  being  viewed 
as  a  specific  exception  to  the  general  rule  stated  in  the  statute.  That  such 
language,  however,  represents  a  policy  statement  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
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the  General  Assembly  to  use  the  Fund  to  address  broadly  the  unemployment 
problem. 

RECOMMENDATION  II-B:  The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study 
Commission  recommends  that  the  statutor)-  authorization  for  the  Worker  Training 
Trust  Fund  be  amended  so  that  the  Fund  may  be  used  for  "programs,  specifically 
for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  workers,  workers  who  have  received  notice  of 
long-term  layoff  or  permanent  unemployment,  or  employed  workers  who  may 
need  retraining  to  avoid  future  unemployment..." 

III.  Worker  Readjustment  Program. 

FINDING:  That  the  State  now  has  a  Dislocated  Worker  Program  in  which  a  team 
led  by  ESC  and  including  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  goes  into  an 
area  hit  by  a  plant  closing.  That  the  team  works  with  local  officials  to  come  up 
with  a  plan  of  emergency  job  training  and  placement  to  help  those  affected.  That 
this  Statewide  team  effort  has  been  funded  by  Title  111  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  That  that  funding  has  been  helpful  but  insufficient.  That,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
(EDWAAA)  in  1988.  the  funding  level  will  remain  the  same  but  only  40%  of  it 
can  be  used  for  a  Statewide  effort  (the  rest  going  to  local  efforts).  That  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  is  to  help  unemployed  workers 
or  workers  who  have  received  notice  of  long-term  layoff  or  permanent 
unemployment. 

RECOMMENDATION  III:  The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission 
recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  appropriate  $1.2  million  to  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  for  a  Worker  Readjustment  Program  to 
continue  and  supplement  its  team  effons  to  help  those  hit  by  plant  closings. 

IV.  Continuing  the  Study. 

FINDING:  That  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  is  a  resource  of  the  State  which 
will  continue  and  grow,  ultimately  drawing  in  an  estimated  $15  million  to  $18 
million  a  year.  That  the  existence  of  this  resource  is  certain  to  generate 
competing  demands.  That  the  General  Assembly  will  need  to  be  advised  on  the 
use  of  the  Fund. 

RECOMMENDATION  IV:  The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission 
recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  continue  the  Study  Commission  in  the 
1989-91  biennium  and  in  future  vears. 
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APPENDIX  A 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1987  SESSION 

RATIFIED  BILL 


CHAPTER  873 
HOUSE  BILL  1 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  STUDIES  BY  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH 
COMMISSION.  TO  CREATE  AND  CONTINUE  VARIOUS 
COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS,  TO  MAKE  APPROPRIATIONS 
THEREFOR.  AND  TO  AMEND  STATUTORY  LAW. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacts: 

PART  I.    TITLE 
Section  1 .    This  act  shall  be  known  as  "The  Study  Commissions  and 
Committees  Act  of  1987." 


PART  XII."— WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION 
Sec.  12.1.  The  North  Carolina  Worker  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission  is 
created.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  10  members.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  a  senator. 
Tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  appoint  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  not  be  a  representative.  All  initial  appointments  shall  be  made  no  later 
than  September  15.  1987.  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  initial  appointments.  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  shall  appoint  cochairmen  from  among  the  membership  of 
the  Commission. 

Sec.  12.2.   The  Commission  shall: 

( 1 )  Study  and  document  the  needs  of  displaced  and  dislocated 
workers  for  education  and  training: 

(2)  Recommend     viable     training     programs     directed     toward 
enhancing  the  employabiliiy  of  workers: 

(3)  Study  and  document  the  needs  for  school-io-work  transition 
activities  and  programs: 

(4)  Design  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  an\  refunds  to  employers 
■hat  it  finds  are  warranted:  and 

(5)  Study  the  need  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  for 
continued  and  stable  funding  to  maintain  the  operation  of  its  local  offices. 
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Sec.  31.   This  act  is  effective  on  July  1.  1987. 
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SENATE  BILL  257 

AN  ACT  TO  CREATE  AND  CONTINUE  VARIOUS  COMMITTEES  AND 
COMMISSIONS  AND  TO  MAKE  CHANGES  IN  THE  BUDGET 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacts: 


SUBCHAPTER  A 
STUDY  COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITTEES 


PART  V WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION 

(H.B.1317  -  Enloe) 

Sec.  5.1.  Part  XII  of  Chapter  873  of  the  1987  Session  Laws  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sections  to  read: 

"Sec.  12.3.  The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  1989  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
upon  its  convening.    Tlie  Commission  shall  terminate  upon  filing  that  report. 

"Sec.  12.4.  From  the  funds  available  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Legislative  Services  Commission  shall  allocate  monies  to  fund  the  work  of  the 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission." 


- — EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.   49.      Except   as  othen>.ise   provided,   this  act   shall   become 
effective  July  1.  1988. 
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Eir.cl  oymer.t  Security  Commission 
betsy  V.  Justus,  Cneirman 
Thomes  Whiteker,  Chief  CounBcl 
700  Kede  Aver.ue 
Rtleich,  NC   276CE 
Employr.cnt  Security  Building 

Dercrtroent  cf  Community  Cclleges 

F.Ciert  V«" .  Scctt ,  President 

Sen  ford  Shu cert,  VP  for  Programs 

116  K.  Edenton  St. 

Releiah,  NC   :76C5-1712 

Educction  Building 

Department  cf  Public  Instructions 

A.Creig  Pni.lips,  Supe  r  mtendent 

Ms.  Keraaret  Kayden,  Special  Assistant 

Clifton  E.  Belcher,  Vocational  Dtr. 

100  K.  Edenton  St. 

Raleigh,  NC   276C3-1712 

Education  Building 

Natural  Resources  Community  Development 

T"!  Tnomas  F.nodes,  Secretary 

Joel  New,  Dtr.  of  Employment  &  Training 

111  Seaboard  Ave. 

Ronald  K.  Devis,  Chairman  cf  Job  Training,  Coordinating 

Council 

512  K.  Salisbury  St. 

Raleigh,  NC   27fll-76E7 

A.rrhdcle  Building 

Office  cf  IT.  Gov. 

Tne  hen.  r.coert  E.  Jordan ,  III,  Lt.  Gov. 

Leign  Kilscn,  Exec.  Dtr.  ^ 

Jim  Kelvin,  Chm. ,  KC  Comcissicn  on  Jobs  &  Economics 

300  N.  Salisbury  St. 

Raleich,  NC   27611 

LOB 

Department  cf  Leber 


ucnn  w.  rrc-r.E,  .c.T.r..  c:  w£rcr 
C.'Erles  Jeffress,  Asst.  Ccnr.. 
Steven  Carpcra,  Deputy  Corn:.,  f; 
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ZnduEtra&l  Comrr.:  ssion 
Ernest  C.  Peerson,  Cneirman 
Kiliiam  StephenBon,  CominisE:  oner 
J.  Harold  Davis,  Comir.i  ssi  one  r 
<30  N.  ScliEbury  St. 
F.aleigh,  NC   27  611 
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her  Ian  e"!  boyles ,  State  Treasurer 

225  K.  Salisbury  St. 

F.cleich,  KC   27611 

Albeir.arle  Building 

E.  Michael  L-atta,  Lxec.    Dtr.,  State  Advisory  Vocational 

Educa  tion 

530    K.    Kilir.incton    St. 

Pale i oh,    KC      ^7  6  04 

Watson  House 

Department  cf  Commerce 
cTeuoe  Z~.    rcpe ,  Secretary 
White  G.  Watkins,  Asst.  Sec. 
<30  K.  Salisbury  St. 
Peleich,  NC   27  611 
Dcbbs  Building 

Department  cf  Human  Resources 

DevTc  tT  F^anerty,  Secretary 

Glenn  Cobb     ,  Dtr.  Inte rocvernmental  Relations 

325  K.  Salisbury  St. 

Raleigh,  NC   27  611 

Albemarle  Building 

Department  cf  Ccrrecticn 

Aarcr.  J.  Jcr.nscr. ,  Secretary 

Mcr.roe  Waters,  Asst.  Sec.  for  Personnel  Develcoment 

64  0  w.  Korean  St. 

Raleigh,  KC   2  76  03 

64  0  v'.    Korean  St. 

Jim  Blackburn,  Staff  Counsel 

KC  Association  Ccuntv  Commissioners 

?0  Box  14EE 

Raleich,  NC   276C2 

£3:-2EC3 


C.  Davis,  Asst.  Dtr 
. £  W.  Jones  St. 
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Office  of  State  Auditor 

Edwa  re  her.tiov  ,    State  Audi  tor 

Gwen  Cenady,  Exec.  A&st. 

300  K.  Salisbury  St. 

F.aleioh,  NC   2  7  611 

LOB 

r.r.  Bill  P.ustin 

Ks.  Fran  rrestcn 

NC  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 

PO  Box  3oooc: 

Kaleich,  k:  ZliZl 

767-9520 

Kr.  Allen  E.  Owen,  ::i 

West  Point  Pepperell 

PO  Box  71 

West  Point,  Gecrcia   31E33 

(<04)  645-4000 

K.E.  Jenkins 

Paula  Guptcn 

Dave  Home 

N-  rarm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  27766 

F.cleich,  NC   27611 

7E2-17C5 

Sam  Johnson 
Attorney  at  Lav 
PO  Box  1776 
Releich,  NC   27  6C2 
E32-E396 

Sair.  Cohnscr.  Clients 

\1)    George  I.  Sne.tcn,  III,  President 

Georce  Ports 

Capital  Associated  Industries 

2  500  Hicnvoods  Blvd. 

F.cleich,  NC   27604 

E7E-S222 

(2)  Pichard  J.  Daniel,  President 
lEolovers  A.ssociation  of  tne  Carclinas 
PC' Bex  22C766 
Charlotte,  ICC   2E222 
(704)  522-ECll 
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(3)  E.R.  (Rocky)  Vaucht,  President 

Western  Cercline  Industries 
542  Hendersonville  Road 
Asheville,  NC   268C3 
(70s)  :7<-i661 

(<)  David  A.  Daniel,  Jr.,  President 

Piedmont  Associated  Industries 

PO  Box  ?6S 

Jamestown,  KC   IT2E2 

454-3124 

Mr.  Douo  L.  Breckett 

Executive  Vice  President 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association 

PO  Box  HF-7 

Hioh  Point,  NC   27261 

664-5000  — 

r.r.  Tom  Graves,  President 

KC  Citizens  for  Business  &  Industry 

PO  Box  2506 

Rcleioh,  KC   27602 

£26-0756 

Dennis  Julian,  Exec.  Vice  President 

J.  Marc  Finlayson,  Dtr.  Governmental  Eelsticns 

NC  Textile  Manufacturers  Association 

PO  Box  31446 

Raleich,  KC   27622 

762-6416 

Kr.  Ed  Woodhouse,  Exec.  Director 

NC  Poultry  Federation 

4C20  Barrett  Drive,  Suite  1C2 

Raleich,  KC   276 C9 

7E3-E216 

Mr.  Elbert  Peters 

KC  Trucking  Association 

PO  Bex  2577 

P.aleich,  KC   276C2 

£34-0357 

.♦'.s.  Susan  Valauri,  State  Dirertcr 

Keticr.cl  Federation  cf  Independent  Business 
PC  Box  710 
F.aleich,  KC   27  5C2 
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CHAPTER  17 
HOUSE  BILL  22 

AN  ACT  TO  REDUCE  THE  RATES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
COMMISSION  RESERVE  FUND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacts: 

Section  1.  G.S.  96-5(c)  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
between  "June  30.  1947"  and  the  comma  the  following:  "as  well  as  any 
appropriations  of  funds  b\  the  General  Assembly". 

Sec.  2.  G.S.  96-5  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read: 
"(0  Employment  Security  Commission  Reserve  Fund-There  is  created  in  the 
State  treasur\  a  special  trust  fund,  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  public  moneys  or 
funds  of  this  State,  to  be  known  as  the  Employment  Security  Commission  Reserve 
Fund,  hereinafter  "Reserve  Fund".  Except  as  provided  herein  and  in  G.S.  96- 
9(b)(3)j..  all  prooeed.s  from  the  tax  as  defined  in  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)j.  and  collected 
pursuant  to  G.S.  96-10  shall  be  paid  into  the  Reserve  Fund.  The  moneys  in  the 
Reserve  Fund  may  be  used  by  the  Commission  for  loans  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund,  as  security  for  loans  f:om  the  federal  Unemployment  Insurance  Tru.t 
Fund,  and  to  pay  any  inteiest  required  on  advances  under  Title  XII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  required  b\  G.S.  96-6(f).  and  shall  be  continuously  available  to  the 
Commission  for  expentliturc  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  the  treasurer  and  custodian  and  shall  invest  said 
moneys  in  accordance  with  existing  law  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto.  Furthermore,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  disburse  the  moneys  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Commission  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  ma>  prescribe. 

.Administrative  costs  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  interest  payable  to  the 
Reserve  Fund  shall  be  borne  b>  the  Special  Employment  Administration  Fund. 
Refunds  of  interest  and  tax  allowable  under  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)j.  shall  be  made  from  the 
Reserve  Fund.  .No  taxes  shall  be  collected  or  paid  into  this  fund  during  a  calendar 
year  when,  as  of  the  computation  date  (August  1)  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the 
balance  of  the  fund  equals  to  or  exceeds  one  percent  (l^c)  of  the  taxable  uages. 

The  interest  earned  from  investment  of  the  Reserve  Fund  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  fund  hereby  established  in  the  State  Treasurer's  Office,  to  be  knov.n  as 
the  'Worker  Training  Trust  Fund".    These  moneys  shall  be  used  to: 

(1)  fund  programs,  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  workers 
or  workers  who  have  received  notice  of  long-term  layoff  or 
permanent  unemployment,  which  will  enhance  the  employability 
of  workers,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  adult  basic  education, 
adult  high  school  or  equivalency  programs,  occupational  skills 
training  programs,  assessment,  job  counseling  and  placement 
programs; 


(2)  continue    operation    of   local    Employment    Security   Commission 
offices  throughout  the  Slate;  or 

(3)  provide  refunds  to  employers. 

■  The  use  of  funds  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund,  for  the  purposes  set  out  in 
the  above  paragraph,  shall  be  pursuant  to  appropriations  in  the  Current  Operations 
Appropriations  Act.  Funds  deposited  in  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  prior  to 
July  1.  1987,  shall  be  used  as  provided  in  the  Current  Operations  Appropriations  Act 
for  1987-89." 

Sec.  3.   G.S.  96-9(b)(l)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"Provided  that  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  each  employer  shall 
pay  contributions  equal  to  two  and  twenty-five  hundredths  percent  (2.25%)  of  wages 
paid  by  him  during  the  calendar  year  1987  and  each  year  thereafter  with  respect  to 
employment  occurring  after  December  31.  1986,  which  shall  be  deemed  the  standard 
beginning  rate  of  contributions  payable  by  each  employer." 

Sec.  4.    G.S.  96-9(b)(3)d.  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph 
and  table: 

"Provided  that  effective  January  1.  1987.  the  Experience  Rating  Formula  below 
shall  be  applicable  and  the  variations  from  the  standard  beginning  rate  of 
contributions  shall  be  determined  and  assigned  in  accordance  therewith.  New  rates 
shall  be  assigned  to  eligible  employers  effective  January  1.  1987,  and  each  January  1 
there.ifter  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Fund  Ratio  Schedule  and  this  Experience 
Rating  Formula." 

EXPERIENCE  RATING  FORMULA 

WHEN  THE  CREDIT  RATIO  IS: 

AS  MUCH  AS  BUT  LESS  THAN  RATE  SCHEDULES  (%) 

ABCDEFCHI 


0.2% 
0.4% 
0.6% 

0.8% 
1.0% 
1.2% 
1.4% 
1.6% 
1.8% 
2.0% 
2.2% 
2.4% 
2.6% 
2.8% 


0.2% 

0.4% 

0.6% 

0.8% 

1.0% 

1.2% 

1.4% 

1.6% 

1.8% 

2.0% 

2.2% 

2.4% 

2.6% 

2.8% 

3.0% 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

2.70 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

1.90 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

1.70 

1.50 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

1..50 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

1.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 

1.10 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.90 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.15 
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S.O'^r 

3.2% 

0.80 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

3.2% 

3.4% 

0.70 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

3.4% 

3.6% 

0.60 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

3.6% 

3.8% 

O.-SO 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

3.8% 

4.0% 

0.40 

0.30 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

4.0% 

4.2% 

0..30 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.C5 

4.2% 

4.4% 

0.20 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

4.4% 

4.6% 

0.15 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

4.6% 

4.8% 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

4.8% 

5.0% 

0.09 

O.OS 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

5.0% 

5.2% 

O.OK 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

5.2% 

5.4% 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

5.4% 

5.6% 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

5.6% 

5.8% 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

5.8% 

6.0% 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

6.0% 

6.2% 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

6.2% 

6.4% 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

6.4% 

&  Over 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Sec.  5.   G.S.  96-9(b)(3)i.  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)  is  amentled  by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read: 
"j.  Effective  January  1.  1987.  a  ta.x  shall  be  and  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the 
contributions  and  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  the  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
contributions.  For  each  quarter  during  calendar  year  1987  and  each  calendar  year 
thereafter,  if  the  Reserve  Fund  is  less  than  one  percem  (1%)  of  the  taxable  wages  as 
deiermmcd  on  the  computation  date  (August  1)  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the 
standard  beginning  tax  rate  and  the  tax  rate  assigned  to  any  employer  subject  to 
either  the  experience  rating  formula  table  in  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)d.  or  the  rate  schedule 
for  Overdrawn  .Account,  in  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)e.  shall  be  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the 
contributions  due  and  payable.  The  collection  of  this  tax.  assessment  of  interest  and 
penalty  on  unpaid  taxes,  filing  of  judgment  liens,  and  enforcement  of  said  liens  for 
unpaid  taxes  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  G.S.  96-10  where  applicable.  Any 
mterest  and  penalties  collected  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Special  Employment  Security  Administration  Fund,  and  any  interest  or  penalties 
refunded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Special  Employment  Security 
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Administration  Fund.  Except  as  to  taxci  unpaid  on  the  date  on  which  they  are  due 
and  payable,  this  tax  shall  not  he  collectible  Jor  any  calendar  year,  if,  as  of  the 
compulation  date  (August  1)  of  the  preceding  year,  the  balance  of  the  Employment 
SecuritN  Commission  Reserve  Fund  equals  to  or  exceeds  one  percent  (1%)  of  the 
taxable  wages." 

Sec.  7.   G.S.  96-9(c)(4)b.  is  amended  hy  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"However,  when  an  account  is  transferred  in  its  entirety  by  an  employer  to  a 
successor  on  or  after  January  1.  1987.  the  transferring  employer  shall  thereafter  pay 
the  standard  beginning  rate  of  contributions  of  two  and  twenty-five  hundredths 
percent  (2.25%)  and  shall  continue  to  pay  at  such  rate  until  he  qualifies  for  a 
reduction,  reacquires  the  account  he  transferred  or  acquires  the  experience  rating 
account  of  another  employer,  or  is  subject  to  an  increase  in  rate  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  G.S.  96-9(b)(2)  and  (3)." 

Sec.  8.     G.S.  90-12(b)(2)   is  hereby  amended   by  rewriting  the  second 
sentence  to  provide  as  follows: 

"Effective  August  1,  1987,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  computed 

as   sixty-three   percent    (639r)   of   the   average    weekly   insured   wage.      Thereafter, 

beginning  August  1,  1988,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  computed  as 

sixty-six  and  two-thirds  percent  (66  2/3%)  of  the  average  weekly  insured  wage." 

Sec.  9.     If  this  act  is  ratified  prior  to  March   17,  1987,  it  shall  become 

effective  January  1,  1987;  if  it  is  ratified  on  or  after  March  17,  1987.  it  shall  become 

effective  January  1.  1988. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this  the  16th  day  of 
March,  1987. 


PnsjgRT  p    inRHAN   ]\\ 


Robert  B.  Jordan  111 
President  of  the  Senate 


LISTON  B.  RAMSEY 


Liston  B.  Ramsey 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND. 

The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  i&  one  of  two  funds  in  the  State 
Treasurer's  Office  created  in  1987  by  House  Bill  22,  Chapter  17 
of  the  Session  Laws.  As  shown  on  the  chart.  North  Carolina 
employers  pay  two  kinds  of  taxes  related  to  employment  security: 

*  a  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA)  tax,  collected  by  the 
IRS.  This  goes  to  Washington  to  fund  the  North  Carolina 
operations  account  and  comes  back  to  North  Carolina  to  fund 
the  state  Employment  Security  Commission's  operations, 
including  its  78  local  offices.  But  ESC  officials  contend 
that  North  Carolina  does  not  receive  back  all  it  sends. 

*  a  state  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax,  collected  quarterly  by 
the  ESC.  Until  last  year,  the  entire  amount  of  that  tax  went 
to  Washington  to  fund  North  Carolina's  Unemployment  Insurance 
account  and  was  returned  to  fund  benefits  to  the  unemployed. 

House  Bill  22,  however,  changed  that.  On  the  theory  that  N.C.'s 
Unemployment  Insurance  account  in  Washington  has  an  adequate 
level,  the  bill  shifted  20  percent  of  the  tax  going  to  Washington 
into  a  fund  in  the  State  Treasurer's  office  called  the  ESC 
Reserve  Fund.  This  recapturing  of  federal  taxes  for  use  at  the 
State  level  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  nation.  The  Reserve 
fund  moneys  may  only  be  used  to  supplement  and  guarantee  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  unemployed  workers. 

The  bill  coupled  the  taxing  change  with  an  immediate  reduction 
in  Unemployment  Insurance  taxes  for  many  employers,  based  on 
their  experience  ratings.  In  addition,  the  bill  provided  that 
when  the  money  in  the  Reserve  Fund  reaches  1  percent  of  the 
taxable  wages  in  the  State,  then  for  the  next  year  employers  do 
not  have  to  pay  the  20  percent  tax.  The  ESC  projects  that  that 
will  happen  in  1991. 

House  Bill  22  also  directed  that  the  interest  on  the  money  in 
the  Reserve  Fund  go  into  another  fund  in  the  State  Treasurer's 
Office,  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund.  After  a  debate  about  how 
to  use  this  interest  money,  the  General  Assembly  approved  a 
compromise  that  said  future  legislatures  could  decide  how  to  use 
the  money  from  three  choices: 

*  programs  to  enhance  the  employabili ty  of  people  who  have  been 
laid  off  or  been  told  they  will  be  laid  off, 

*  continued  operation  of  local  ESC  offices,  or  •- 

*  refunds  to  employers. 

The  WTTF  Study  Commission  was  created  to  address  some  cf  the 
questions  raised  by  the  decision  on  how  to  spend  the  money. 

On  March  30,  1988  there  was  $1.9  million  in  the  Worker  Training 
Trust  Fund.  There  is  expected  to  be  something  over  S3  million  in 
the  Fund  this  summer  when  the  General  Assembly  convenes.  By  1991 
it  should  be  generating  S15  million  a  year  or  more. 
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PROPOSALS  MADE  TO 

WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION 

IN  ORDER  OF  PRESENTATION. 

1.  Labor  Commissioner  John  Brooks  proposed  spending  unspecified  amount  on  a 
N.C.  Vocational  Education  Institute.  Would  be  one  central  campus  for  advanced 
technical  training.  Would  offer  full  courses  of  study  in  the  hundreds  of  high-skill 
trades  Mr.  Brooks  says  are  not  adequately  taught  in  2-year,  locally  based  Community 
Colleges.  Proposal  niade  1-20-88.  (Follow-up  proposal  made  3-15-88  for  $210,990 
siudy  of  the  Institute.) 

2.  Christopher  Scott  of  AFL-CIO  prop -sed  that  WTTF's  moneys  be  held  as  a  "rainy- 
day  fund"  so  the  State  would  have  ready  resources  to  resp>ond  quickly  and  adequately 
to  emergencies  caused  by  plant  closings.  Proposal  made  1-20-88.  (Mr.  Scon  told  the 
Commission  12-15-88  that  Proposal  #  12  by  Joel  New  was  close  to  his  concept.) 

3.  Betsy  Justus,  Chair  of  Employment  Security  Commission,  proFK)sed  using 
$1,642,685  from  WTTF  in  1988  "for  48.13  positions.  She  said  ESC  needed  that 
amount  to  maintain  1986-87  level  of  service  in  the  78  local  offices.  ProF>osal  made 
2-15-88. 

4.  Joel  New,  Director  of  Division  of  Employment  &  Training  proposed  a  2-part 
Worker  Readjustmeni  Program,  using  $3  million  in  1988.  $4  million  in  1989.  and  $9 
million  a  year  in  1990.  1991.  and  1992.  The  program  would: 

a.  assist  laid-off  workers  in  hard-hit  areas  (supplementing  federal  money  already 
being  used),  and 

b.  give  basic  transferable  skills  to  workers  in  small  companies. 
Proposal  made  2-15-88. 

5.  Marc  Finlayson,  speaking  for  a  coalition  of  employer  groups,  proposed  letting 
revert  to  ESC  Reserve  Fund  any  money  in  WTTF  not  needed  by  ESC  for  local 
offices.  This,  he  said,  would  allow  Reserve  Fund  to  grow  more  quickly  to  I  %  of 
taxable  wages,  thereby  triggering  sooner  termination  of  20%  tax  on  employers. 
Proposal  made  2-1 5-88.  (In  follow-up  letter  of  12-20-88.  Mr.  Finlayson  said'  the 
Legislature's  1988  appropriations  from  the  \VTTF  had  diminished  the  chance  of  the 
expedited  tax  decrease,  but  said  the  employers  continued  to  oppose  use  of  WTTF  for 
training  programs.) 

6.  Commerce  Sec'y  Claude  Pope  proposed  using  WTTF  money,  beyond  that  required 
for  ESC"s  proposal,  for: 

a.  expansion  of  Focused  Industrial  Training  (FIT)  in  Dept.  of  Community  Colleges 
from  19  campuses  to  33. 

b.  voucher  program  whereby  employers  would  hire  unemployed  as  trainees— each 
trainee  receiving  up  to  $1,200  for  training  costs,  and  his  employer  receiving  up 
to  $1,200  for  trainee's  time  away  from  work. 

c.  remedial  education  paid  by  unemployment  insurance  up  to  $1,200.  for 
unemployed  lacking  even  basic  skills. 

Proposal  made  4-5-88.  (On   12-15-88.  representative  of  Sec'y  Pope  stated  that  he 
-    withdrew  his  voucher  proposal  and  endorsed  Mr.  New's  Proposal  Number  12.) 


f.eigh  Wilson  of  Commission  on  Jobs  &  Economic  Growth  proposed  a  2-part 
.jiogram: 

a.  Employer  Training  Assistance-spend  $1  million  to  expand  FIT  program  from  19 
campuses  to  28. 

b.  Individual  Training  Assistance-spend  $1.2  million  a  year  for  training-voucher 
program  to  be  administered  b_\  ESC. 

Some  portion  of  the  $2.2  million  total  annual  cost  would  be  appropriated  from 
\VTTF  in  1988.  Proposal  made  4-5-88. 


8.  Leigh  Wilson  made  an  amended  proposal  to  give  $1.3  million  in  1988  to  the  FIT 
program: 

a.  $765,000  for  9  new  FIT  centers  ($85.000/center). 

b.  $190,000  for  the  19  existing  FIT  centers. 

c.  $265,000  for  training,  and 

c.    $80,000  for  Statewide  administrative  support. 
Amended  proposal  made  5-24-88. 

9.  Sanford  Shugart  of  Department  of  Community  Colleges  proposed  spending  $2.3 
million  in  1989-90  to  continue  current  program  and  expand  the  FIT  program  to  10 
new  centers,  in  addition  to  the  pre-existing  19  and  in  addition  to  the  5  added  in  1988 
for  a  total  of  34.  Proposal  made  1 1-16-88. 

10.  Leigh  Wilson  reiterated  in  general  terms  that  proposal  Number  7  be  funded  in 
1989-90.  Proposal  made  11-16-88. 

11.  Ms.  Justus  proposed  spending  $4.5  million  for  1989-90  to  keep  local  offices 
operating  at  the  1986-87  level.  Proposal  made  12-15-88. 

12.  Joel  New  proposed  a  variant  of  Number  4  above:  $3  million  for  1989-90.  He  said 
thai  would  pick  up  funds  for  the  Statewide  Dislocated  Worker  Program  that  were  lost 
through  the  change  in  distribution  of  Title  UI-JTPA  money  wrought  by  a  1988  act  of 
Congress.  Proposal  made  12-15-88. 
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uaOUDl  Ti^AlNlNG  TRUST  l-\J;^:i>  STUDY  COMMiSSlO-N 

Triti  Norxti  Carolina   uncrq-jloymeiu-    insurance  proi^ran,    now    seme    fifry 
(50)      years      old,      is      a      federal-state     partnership      tiiat      was 
established    to    provide    uii(jnplo\iiicnl;    insur.i.  ce    (U.I.)    hene£it."^.    to 
txiose  who   become    temporarily   unemployed   throui^li   no   fault    of   tlieir 
own.       Benefits     have     been     paid     throvv-i""     local     offices     of     the 
Enff)lovnent    Security    Conmission    and    have    provided    a    significant 
scabilizino    effect    on    ttie    economy    during    economic    downturns    or 
recessions.     Tne   purchasing  pov;er  for  tlie  necessities  of  life  for 
tenporarilv     uneiroloyed     worKers     has     prevented     recessions     from 
worsening,     and    has     kept     thousands     of    additional    workers     from 
losing  tl-ieir   iobs.     Tne  U.i.   Trust  Fuic,    from  wiiich  tliese  benefits 
are   paid,    results    from   an   experience-rated   unen^^loNTnent   insurance 
tax    on    payrolls    paid    entirely    be    enployers.       Workers    are    not 
taxed.     The  ta.x  is   collected  by  the  Employment  Security  Caamission 
and   deposited   in   a   trust    fund    in  Washington,    DC   operated   by    tlie 
Federal  government. 

The  worker  Training  Trust  Fund  (UTTF)  and  the  Worker  Training 
Trust  Fund  Study  Cocnmission  sprang  froo  the  lessons  learned  froa 
the  recessions  vmch  gripped  North  Carolina  end  the  nation  with 
double-digit  unemplo\Tijent  levels  in  1975  and  IV&Z. 

Tne  K.C.   U.I.  Trust  Fund  withstood  the  recession  of  1975,   although 


this  i:>criod  of  pxccv.sivc--  iini^riiricxini'-nt  c:.TiiS('d  I'iu  u^vc)  of  ulic  tunc] 
Lo  drop  drastically,  liowovcr ,  Dy  liic  S])riiij;  ol  l'-)6.j,  uie  fund  iiaci 
declined  to  less  tlu'ijn  $HUU  i;:i]iiun  and  wus  iorec.i.sL  to  ivj  d(Ji)lctcd 
before  the  end  ot  tnc  first  quarter,  I'-Jb^.  2'-)  ottier  states  liad 
e>±iausted  tl"ieir  U.I.  fund.s  nnd  \;ere  forced  to  bon-ow  from  the 
federal  government  to  continue  to  pay  U.l.  comi>en.sation.  Tnese 
states  were  required  by  federal  law  to  pay  10:1  interest  on  tliese 
federal  loans. 

In  response  to  tliis  threat  of  a  bankru^it  U.l.  fund  for  N.C.,  tiie 
1983  General  Asseobly  ratified  my  bill,  House  Bill  716,  An  Act  to 
Assure  UnenploN'msnt  Insur£xnce  Trust  Fund  Solvency,  vith  employer 
and  worVusr  support,  to  replete  and  bolster  N.C.'s  trust  fijnd.  The 
changes  found  in  H.B.  716  included  a  modification  of  the  taxable 
wage  base  to  bring  the  base  for  financing  U.l.  benefits  into  line 
with  the  liability  base;  adding  a  temporary  emergency  ta:>: 
escalator  on  all  U.l.  Ta>:  rates,  and  adjusting  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  levels. 

VTnen  I  filed  KB  716,  1  instructed  the  Employment  Security 
CocnLssion  to  conduct  an  ongoing  review  of  the  solvency  of  the 
Trust  Fund  to  determine  and  recommerkd  to  me  legislation  which 
would  rescind  tne  emergency  cna^loycr  tax  and  adjust  ttie  maxinum 
weekly  benefit  levels. 
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Viu'ienfLcr ,  Lin*  ]))'ovi;,ji)i);.  <if  iil,  7i(.  iu'd'oi  mk-*!  Ixttcr  tri;in 
orijjinslly  forecast  and  our  siiace  iinjiijiloyitHjuc  icvelt;  oeclinec  co 
a  point  in  198b  tiiat  tl'ie  UJ.  trust  I'uud  approjjci tcd  an  actuarially 
so'j;id  position  of  $9^0  isillion  witn  ijrojecuionr;  ciiat  Llie  fund 
could  grovs-  to  $1.8  billion  by  1991,  well  exceeding  the  projected 
outlays  even  in  clie  event  ol  a  recession.  . 

During  this  same  time  wiiilc  the  trur.t  fund  was  reaching  solvency, 
tne  EcploNTDont  Security  Conr.iii;sion,  -ivniicii  i.s  federal  ly-fTji-KJed,  was 
facing  federal  budget  cuts,  which  tiireatened  its  ability  to 
naintain  the  local  offices  through  wnich  U.l.  benefits  and  job 
placement  servdces  are  pro\dded  to  our  citizens. 

Because  of  ny  concerns  over  the  ability  of  ESC  to  continue  to 
provide  valuable  ser\'ices  through  its  local  offices  and 
recognising  the  long  range  projected  growth  in  our  U.I.  Trust 
Fund,  I  introduced  House  Bill  22  in  the  last  session  which  was 
ratified  on  March  16,   1987.     KB  22  provides  for: 

(1)  A  SlOS  n:illion  U.I.    taj:  reduction  for  19S7; 

(2)  Over  $250  iziliion  U.I.   tax  reduction  over  a  five 
year  period; 

(3)  Tne  rcajrumxn  v>sekly  U.I.  benefit  was  increased  to  637, 
of  the  cajriua  weekiv  wage  or  $204  per  week  in  1967. 
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(4)      T)ic-  ni-iximiin;  wecI-Jv  H.].    lA'ii.>l'it    .iiip.mjii!    \.-i  "i  1 

automatically  increase^  to  oo  ll.ji,  oi  tne  averaj^e 
weekly  wage  in  19oS. 

(,!))     Tlie  repeal  of  tne  erieryency  ta:-:  u.scr'lator  set  in  Hb 
71b. 

(6)  Tiie  establislmient  o\.  i\  rcscj-vc  J'uik!  in  iiic  ntnto 
Ti-easurer '  s  ofiice.     Tlius  W.C.    is  tiic  iirst  state 
to  control  part  of  their  U.l.  Trust  Fund. 

(7)  TliG  establisliment  oi  a  WorKer  Training  Trust  funded 
by  interest  earned  on  tiie  new  reserve  f-und. 

House  Bill  22  proNddes  that  mis  interest  in  die  \.'TTF  be  used  to: 

(1)  Fund  programs  specifically  for  the  benefit  of 
unemployed  woriiers  or  worl->ers  v.tio  liave  received 
notice  of  lon^  tern  layoffs  wiiicii  will  enliance  the 
ecployabilit^'  of  workers; 

(2)  Continue  operation  of  local  ESC  offices  throughout 
tlie  state;  or 

(3)  Pro\'ide  refunds  to  e.'Tployers. 

As  tiie  sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  as  1  promised  to  my 
colleagues  in  tlie  the  General  Assembly  during  debate  on  House  Bill 
22,   I  introduced  HB  1317  vdiich  was  later  incorporated  into  HB  1, 


-U- 
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i"an;  Xll  to  creJti'  <a  Worki."."  iroinin;;  'Iru-ii  Fund  jjIikjv  Coani.sr.ion 
to  lo(jr>  iiiLo  i>Oi>.sii_)ie  u.->j;^;c.'  >.>l  Liic  inLercsL  (.•aiiii.-d  on  Llic  iic-' 
Reserve  Fund.  Trie  V.'lTr  is  c;r,)ected  to  [^eiienite  close  to  $A0 
riillion  over  the  ncMt   five  years. 

Tnat  is  v.^.iy  you  have  been  appointed  to  thi.s  Study  Commission. 
What  ve  need  to  examine  are  tlie  three  areas  uii;it  tne  funds  can  be 
used  ior.  V.^'nat  are  the  needs  of  the  ESC?  wliat  .ire  tne  needs  of 
the  uneaiployed  worlcer?  wnat  en^loyer  refunds  can  be  funded?  Are 
am'  of  tliese  needs,  if  identified,  pressing  today  or  are  tiiey  a 
future  need?  These  are  tne  questions  ttxat  1  see  tiiat  face  us.  It 
is  our  responsiblitA'  to  ask  these  questions;  seek  answers,  and 
mai;^  reconmendations.  it  won't  be  an  easy  taskv,  but  it  will  be 
worrh^NTiile  anc  this  Ccccission  can  have  a  long  range  and  positive 
icpact  on  workers,  unemployed  workers  and  esoloyers  in  our  stece. 
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SIWIARY  OF-  REMAKKS  GlVQi   bY 

'IU-1  WHITAKiK,  GUU  COUlSIi, 

EciPLOYMQu"  SECURiry  CCMESSiaJ 


Tiiere  are  tJiree  Dasic  functions  ot  tne  Lnjiloymenc  Security 
Cccmission: 

(1)  Job  placement  —  matcning  workers  with  wiiployers ; 

{,2)     Unemployment  insurance  —  benefits  tor  workers  wlio  riave 

lost  their  jobs  tnrough  no  fault  of  ttieir  own; 
(3)  Labor  l-iarKet  Infomation  —  witn  tne  cureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  we  provide  needed  labor  data. 

Initil  this  year,  tiie  Euployii£nt  Security  Comnission  tias  txien 
funded  exclusively  by  tne  federal  govemment.  Tie  federal 
j^ovemoent  obtains  dollars  to  aoniinister  tne  Employment  Security 
system  with  the  Federal  Uneoployment  Tax  (FUTA) .  E>/ery  employer 
is  cTjarged  a  tax  of  O.ti  times  tne  first  $7000  of  wages  or  JiiC.OO 
per  en^sloyee.  Ttne  Internal  Revenue  Service  collects  this  money 
wnich  goes  into  a  trust  fund  in  Wasningtou.  Tne  U.S.  Congress 
tlien  appropriates  these  dollars  back  to  tne  states,  but  we  do  not 
receive  ail  the  money  back  whicn  we  p>ay  to  administer  ESC.  In 
fact,  the  trust  accounts  have  reached  their  mandated  ceilings. 
Vftiat  did  Congress  do  to  fix  this?  Tney  raised  the  ceilings.  ESC 
also  receives  funds  from  other  federal  programs  such  as  WIN  (Work 
Incentive) ,  Food  Stamps ,  JTPA  (Job  Training  Partners  Act)  and  TJTC 
(Targeted  Job  Tax  Credit) . 

In  addition  to  this  federal  tax  for  administration,  North  Carolina 
auministers  a  separate  unenployE^nt  insurance  tax  for  the  payment 
of  unen^jloyment  benefits.  Tne  rate  is  determined  by  an  experience 
racing  scheaule  wnich  is  similiar  to  tne  way  automobile  insurance 
rates  are  determined .  Tne  better  risk  an  eiroloyer  is ,  the  lower 
t:^e  unemployment  insurance  rates  are.  Ti'ie  rate  varies  trco  .012 
to  6.84  times  the  first  $9600  of  wages  or  an  annual  fee  per 
employee  from  $1.1;)  to  $656.64.  Tne  Tjaployment  Security 
ConiLission  collects  this  tax  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Prior  to 
hepresentative  Jeff  Enloe's  liouse  Bill  22,  every  dollar  collected 
through  this  tax  had  to  be  sent  to  our  Trust  Fund  maintained  in 
Uasnington  witnin  36  nours  ot  our  receipt.  Tnis  money  can  only  be 
used  for  the  pa\'inent  of  unemployment  benefits.  Each  week  a 
certain  amount  is  oravkTi  down  to  cover  check  written  that  week. 
Tnis  fund  currently  stands  at  close  to  $1.2  billion. 

Although  our  state  has  continued  to  send  all  the  dollars  up  for 
adziinstrative  costs ,  we  have  not  gotten  our  fair  share  in  return 
and  in  fact  have  been  cut  drastically.  Our  agency  reacted  by 
reducing  our  work  force  tnrough  attrition,  with  no  la>'  offs.  Qjr 
starting  levels  are  as  follows:  July,  1985,  2133  positions;  July, 
1986,  1889;  July  1957,  1739.  Tne  Congress  has  not  set  our  nevv' 
budget  so  we  ere  uncertain  ot  wijat  furtiier  cuts  will  be  maoe.  We 


Know  cuts  will  be  made  eitiier  as  a  result  of  Graim-Ructaan  or  tlie 
compronlse  buaget.  We  are  currently  running  uiiuer  a  cOTitinuing 
budget  resolution  for  our  Employiuent  Security  budget  wrdch  is  in 
ettect  as  of  July  1 ,  l^b?  aiia  our  unenipioyment  Insurance  uuaget 
wnich  came  in  effect  on  October  1,  1987.  In  anticipation  of 
retroactive  cuts,  we  nave  kept  our  positions  down  to  loy4  to  nelp 
cushion  us.  When  we  nake  cuts,  as  always,  we  cut  in  our  state 
office  first.  Cnjr  priority  is  to  keep  those  local  offices  open 
witli  the  base  staff  we  have  now. 

Otlier  state  have  reacted  in  various  ways  to  these  federal  cuts . 
Some  states,  sucn  as  Soutn  Carolina,  riave  injposed  a  state 
administered  administration  tax  on  top  of  the  unen^loyment 
insurance  tax.  Utiier  state  nave  gone  to  tneir  legislatures  ior 
state  dollars  from  tne  state's  general  revenue  fund. 

I«3rtn  Carolina  became  an  innovator  with  House  Bill  22.  Tiiis  bill 
first  cut  unen^sloyment  insurance  taxes  because  our  federal  trust 
rund  was  grov>'iiig  at  a  greater  tnan  is  anticipated  to  be  neeaed. 
While  cutting  employers  taxes,  we  "tjelped  tne  en?)loyee  by  raising 
tneir  weekly  unecployiijent  insurance  tax.  Itow,  North  Carolina's 
maximum  weekly  benefit  check  is  among  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
even  nigher  tiian  New  York  State.  Tne  most  innovating  part  was  tne 
creation  of  the  State  Reserve  Trust  Fund.  Nav,  20%  of  the  taxes 
an  employer  pays  for  unemployment  insurance  will  stay  in  Nortii 
Carolina  in  an  account  in  tne  State  Treasurer's  office.  Like  the 
conpanion  feoeral  trust  tunc,  tne  revenue  in  the  fund  may  only  be 
used  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  unen^sloyment  insurance  benefits. 
Tnis  fund  contains  $32  million  today  and  is  expected  to  grow  to 
$200  million  in  the  next  five  years.  Combined  with  the  federal 
trust  fund,  we  are  certain  in  solvency  even  in  tiie  event  of  a 
severe  recession.  Tne  unique  twist  is  the  interest  earned  off 
tnis  state  reserve  account  may  be  used  on  Kortn  Carolina  as  the 
General  Assembly  sees  fit.  Tne  interest  earned  on  this  account  is 
placed  in  tne  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  and  your  study  commission 
will  study  tne  needs  in  the  three  cited  areas  of  worker  training, 
maintaing  local  ESC  offices  and  refunas  to  employers.  This  lund 
contains  close  to  $900,000  as  of  11/9/87  and  is  expected  to 
generate  $15  million  over  the  next  5  years. 

Tne  Enroloymer.t  Security  Connission  certainly  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  tiiis  coniaittee  today  and  share  this 
information.  We  welcome  tlie  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  again 
and,  of  course,  provioe  any  information  that  we  can  wnich  you  need 
to  mai'sC  a  recommendation  on  the  VJorker  Training  Trust  Fund. 
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ESC 

LTILlZATiaN  OF  STAFF 

Fi'  66 

to  n'  tti 

LCXIAL  OKi-iCI 

CDsTRAL  OFFICL 

•lULAL 

n'  1981 

1471 

&40 

2311 

FY  iy82 

1280 

b52 

2132 

Fi'  1983 

1340 

844 

2184 

FY  Ib'oU 

1224 

842 

2UGo 

n  19^4/1983 

1238 

855 

2093 

FY  1985/1986 

1052 

821 

lb73 

FY  1986/1987 

987 

761 

1748 

FY  lhol/l9iiti'x 

895 

752** 

1647 

*Doe£  not  include  40  positions  funded  by  State  Appropriation 
effective  7/1/87. 

**Includes  180  positions  vr.ich  are  located  in  the  Local  Offices 
but  s'nown  under  Central  Office  Budget. 
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LOCAL  OFFICE  SIAFtTr^  IHTLIZATiaJ  -  Fi'  81  -  H'  68 


ES 

VLl-S 

Ul 

SUmUTAL 

(JTHDi 

VLblRAL 

U3AGE 

n-si 

5^0.00 

27.0 

254. b 

621.80 

393.50 

1215.30 

l'*71.54 

Fl'82 

^24.7 

^0.0 

259. oO 

730.30 

234.24 

9oA.54 

1280.^5 

n83 

4J6.9 

47.0 

272.90 

756.80 

197.90 

954.70 

1340.11 

PYS4 

Hi3.30 

110.0 

2o6.50 

790.00 

317.27 

1107.27 

1224.24 

Py84/FYfc5 

415.70 

113.0 

282.76 

811.46 

360.82 

1172.28 

1239.29 

py85/nrso 

^22. 75 

86.50 

254.63 

763.68 

250.17 

1014.05 

1052.46 

PY66/FY87 

403.40 

95.50 

224.96 

723.06 

213.70 

937.56 

987.44 

FiUl/IYbb* 

378.21 

89.06 

219. b8 

686.95 

.202.85 

889.6 

895.54 
(Oct.- 
Dec.) 

*Does  not  include  40  posirions  funded  by  State  Appropriation' 
effective  7/1/57. 
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AGENCY  STAFF  AVAIUiBlLI"n7lTIL12AT10N  -  FY81  -  YYSS 
(WITH  L.O.   oREAKDin') 


FEDERAL 

PLAi^ 

AGD'iCY 

CO. 

L.O. 

n-  81 

2O0S.9 

b53.60 

1215.30 

n  b2 

1740.90 

776.3b 

964.54 

Fi'  63 

1807.56 

852 .86 

954.70 

n'  8A 

1982.27 

875. UU 

1107.27 

FY  85 

2065.5 

893.22 

1172.28 

n  00 

1893. A4 

879.39 

1014.05 

FY  87 

1734. 95 

797.39 

937.56 

FY  88* 

1676.35 

786.55 

889.8 

LTILIZATias^ 


AGBCY 


CO. 


L.O. 


2312.40  WO. 86  1471.5^ 

2131. OD  851.41  1280. 4o 

2184.48  844.37  1340.11 

2066.72  ti42.48  1224.2-4 

2093.88  855.59  1238.2'-' 

1873.79  821.33  1052  .^u 

1749.75  761.31  y87.^ 

1647.59  752.05  895. 5^ 


*Does  not  include  40  positions  funded  bv  State  Acpropriation 
erfective  7/1/87. 
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UntaiEilovuient  Kates 


North  Carolina 

Uni 

ted  States 

1981 

b.4% 

l.t'L 

1982 

9.0 

9.7 

1983 

6.9 

9.6 

lv84 

6.7 

7.5 

1985 

5.4 

7.2 

1986 

5.3 

7.0 

1987 

3.9 

Nortn  Carolina 

6.0 

Total  F;n:^l  ovment 

Total  UnenDlovment 

Total  Ci\'illan 
LADor  Force 

1981 

2,730,000 

186,000 

2,918.000 

1982 

1,675,000 

265,000 

1,940.000 

1983 

2,674,000 

261,000 

2,935.000 

1984 

2,826,000 

204,000 

3,030.000 

1985 

2,939,000 

167,000 

3,106.000 

1986 

3,012,000 

169,000 

3,181.000 

1987 

3,35^,100 

129,000 

3,483.100 

Source:     North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Cansissior. ,  Labor  Market 
Information  Division 
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Aura-iATia;  advancemSsIS  made 

BY  "niE  D-PLOYMasT  SECURITi'  COM-IISSION 


1.  Disc  media  reporting  for: 
-temporary'  layoffs  began  Dececiber  1987 

-quarterly  wage  recoros  began  April  19b7 .  (jiie  tnii-d  of 
eiif)loyers  now  submit  their  wage  records  by  disc. 

2.  Optical  Ciiaracter  Keaoer  (OCR)  can  read: 
-benefit  pa>'ments 

-temporary  layoffs  not  reported  by  magnetic  media 
-continued  claims  for  unei:5)loyment  insurance  benefits 
-reads  one  tiiird  of  wage  records  submitted. 

3.  On  line  data  system  wnicn  links  Central  office  and  all 

local  offices  resulting  in: 
-automatic  outflow'  of  iriformation  to  all  78  offices 
and  Central  office  which  means: 

a.  Cuts  in  amount  of  luail  and  telephone  costs 

b.  All  job  openings  iu  the  state  are  listed 

on  coirouter  system  and  are  available  inmediately 
to  local  offices. 
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BU^ZFIT  PAYMSxTS  A1>JD  TAX  CONTRIBiJTia\S 
1981-1987 


Insured 
UnenplovDent 
Kate 

Anounc  of 
benefit 
Payments 

(hiiiiionsj 

$256.4 

Contributions 
Collectea 
(Millions) 

1981 

3.0% 

$205.9 

1982 

4.7 

520.  b 

200.6 

1983 

3.1 

412.0 

242.8 

1984 

2.U 

234.8 

^14.5 

ly85 

2.3 

262.5 

A39.8 

1986 

1.9 

242.8 

377.1 

1987 

1.5 

187.8* 
L204.yj 

205.4* 
L224.1J 

*Figures  are  for  Janxiary  to  Noveniber  1967.     Estimated  annualized 
figures  are  listed  in  brackets 

Source:     Eii]plo;.Tnent  Security  Conmission,  Unenoloyment  Insurance 
Division.     Coroutation:     Tnelbert  Langley,  Statistician,  ESC  Labor 
liarket  InforiLction  Service 
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EXPERIENCE    R/~:NC    FOR-MULA   WITH    STATE    RESERVE    FACTOR 


U-riEN   THE   CREDIT   RATIO    IS: 
AS    MUCH   AS      BUT   LESS   THAN 


RATE   SCHEDULES^) 


- 

0.22 

3.26 

1 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

2.76 

2.5 

0.2X 

0.^2 

3.26 

1      3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.2^ 

3.00 

2.76 

2.5i 

'l.l 

0.^2 

0.62 

3.26 

1     3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

2.76 

2.52 

2.28 

2.6 

0.62 

0.82 

3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

2.76 

2.52 

2.26 

2.06 

1.6 

0.8% 

1.02 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

2.76 

2.52 

2.28 

2.06 

1.60 

1.5 

i.o: 

1.22 

3.26 

[     3.00 

2.76 

2.52 

2.26 

2.06 

1.80 

1.56 

1.3 

1.22 

l..i2 

3.00 

I      2.76 

2.52 

2.28 

2.06 

1.80 

1.56 

1.32 

1.0 

1.<.2 

1.62 

2.76 

1      -"■'' 

2.26 

2.06 

1.80 

1.56 

1.32 

1.05 

.9 

].62 

1.82 

2.52 

2.26 

2.06 

1.80 

1.56 

1.32 

1.06 

.96 

.6 

1.62 

2.02 

2.28 

2.06 

1.80 

1.56 

1.32 

1.06 

.96 

.86 

.7 

2.02 

2.22 

2.06 

1.80 

1.56 

1.32 

1.06 

.96 

.86 

.72 

.6 

2.22 

2.A2 

1.80 

1.56 

1.32 

1.06 

.96 

.86 

.72 

.oO 

.6 

2.^2 

2.62 

1.56 

1.32 

1.06 

.96 

.86 

.72 

.60 

.66 

.3 

2.62 

2.62 

1.32 

1.08 

.96 

.86 

.72 

.60 

.66 

.36 

.2 

1.62 

3.02 

1.06 

.96 

•»' 

.72 

.60 

.66 

.36 

.26 

.1 

?.02 

3.22 

.96 

.86 

.72 

.60 

.68 

.36 

.26 

.16 

.1 

3.22 

3.^2 

.86 

.72 

.60 

.68 

.36 

.26 

.18 

.12 

.1 

3.h2 

3.62 

.72 

.60 

.68 

.36 

.26 

.16 

.12 

.108 

.0 

3.62 

3.62 

.60 

.66 

.36 

.26 

.16 

.12 

.108 

.096 

.0 

3.82 

i.02                          j 

.66 

.36 

.26 

.18 

.12 

.106 

.096 

.066 

.0 

-^.02 

i.22                          j 

.36 

.26 

.18 

.12 

.108 

.09^ 

.086 

.072 

.6 

^.22 

U.h'^ 

.26 

.16 

.12 

.106 

.096 

.086 

.072 

.666 

.6 

i.-2 

6.62                             1 

.18 

.12 

.108 

.096 

.056 

.072 

.060 

.066 

.0 

-• .  62 

4.  £2                          1 

.12 

.108 

.096 

.086 

.072 

.060 

.066 

.036 

.0 

-.62 

5. 02                          j 

.108 

.096j 

.086 

.072 

.060 

.068 

.036 

.026 

.0 

:.02 

5.22                          1 

.096 

.086j 

.072 

.060 

.068 

.036 

.026 

.012 

.0 

..22 

5.62                          1 

.086 

.072| 

.060 

.068 

.036 

.026 

.012 

.012 

.0 

;  i2 

5.62                          1 

.072 

.060 

.068 

.036 

.026 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.0 

S.62 

5.82                          1 

.060 

.06  8 

.036 

.026 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.0 

5.82 

6.02                          1 

.068 

.036 

.026| 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.0 

02 

6.2::                    1 

.036 

.026 

.012| 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.0 

..22 

6. 62                           1 

.026 

.012 

.0121 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.6 

s.-;* 

And    Over                              | 

.012 

.012 

.0121 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.0 
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EXPCKIENCE  k/wINC  FORMULA  WITH  ST/.TL'  RESERVE  FACTOR 
FOR  OV'EKDR/'.WN  ACCOUNTS 


WHEN  THE  DEIHT  R/,T]0  IS: 
AS  MUCH  AS  BUT  LESS  THAN 


SCHEDULE  C 


o.or. 

0.3: 

3.48 

0.3: 

0.6: 

3.72 

0.6: 

0.9: 

3.96 

0.9: 

1.2: 

4.20 

1.2: 

1.5: 

U  .LL 

1.5: 

1.6Z 

4.68 

1.8: 

2.1: 

4.92 

2.12 

2.^1 

5.16    . 

2.^2 

2.72 

5.40 

2.7S 

3.c: 

5.64 

3.0: 

3.3Z 

5.88 

3.3: 

3.62 

6.12 

3.6: 

2.9: 

6.36 

3.9: 

i.22 

6.60 

^  .2: 

And    Over 

6.84 
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ha1or   EriT)}oNTtient    and   Training   Propram?    In   North   Carolina 


K.C. 


Vapner  Peyser  Proprams 
-Employroenc  Security  Conmlssion  of 
— Federal  Funds 

Labor  Exchange  For  General  Population 

—■Commission  Approved  Training  For  UI  Claimants 


.PY  1986   $16,i.9i,0e5 


Trade  Adiustreent  Act 

-Empioyment  Security  Commission  of  K.C. 
— Federal  Funds  For  Persons  Adversely  Impacted  By  Imports. .. .FY  1987 

Extends  Ul  coverage  for  26  weeks. 

-—Provides  resources  for  retraining  purposes. 


$  1,075,000 


Tarpeted  Job  Tax  Credit 

-Employment  Security  Commission  of  K.C. 

—Federal  Funds FY  1987   $   368,786 

- — Employer  Ta>:  Credit  for  employing  persons  from  targeted  populations 
(Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients,  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth 
Viet  Era  Veterans,  Supplemental  Security  Income  Recipients,  General 
Assistance  Recipients,  Youth  Participating  In  Cooperative  Education 
Programs,  Econociceliy  Disadvantaged  Ex-Offenders,  VIH  Participants 
and  Economically  Disadvcintaged  Sunmer  Youth. ) 

Regular  Program:   Forty  percent  of  $6,000  earned  during  first  year 

of  employment. 
Summer  Youth:   Eighty-five  percent  of  S3, 000  earned  during  susaer. 

Work  Incentive  Program  fVI??) 

-Jointly  acEinisterec  By  the  Employment  Security  Commission  and  the 

Department  of  Social  Ser-vices 

— Federal  and  State  Funds FY  1987   $  l,5AT,fc96 

Employment  and  Training  Program  For  AFDC  Recipierts 

Food  Stamp  Em^lovTTient  2nd  Trair.inp  Propran 

-Acr.ir.isterec  By  Impio^Tnent  Security  Comnission  through  a  contract  vlth 
the  Departnent  cf  Social  Services. 

—Federal  Funds FY  19E7   $  1, 302. £57 

— -Provides  job  search  assistance  and  placement  services  for  food 
BZZT.p   recipients.   Persons  who  aren't  job  ready  are  referred  to 
JT?A  operators  for  skill  training  and  other  services. 

-Co=r.ur.lrv  Ucrk  Exnerier.re  rrccrar.  (CVrZP)  AND  Wcrkfare 


—Department  oi 


L£l  Services 


—Federal,  State  and  Local  Funds FY  1957   S  :,:SC;,COO 

— -Wcrk  Readiness  and  Work  Experience  Programs  for  AFDC  and  Food 
Stamp  Recipients 


Job  Trslnlnp  Partncrshlr  Act  Proprans 
-Adninistering  Agencies  vary  by  Legislative  Title. 
--Federal  Funds 

Title  II-A  7£n  Program  Resources  For  Economically  Disadvantaged 

Youth  and  Adults.   Administered  through  the  Division  of  Employment 
and  Training  by  system  of  26  Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  and 

their  Contractors PY  1986  $29,A08,A55 

Major  activities  include:   Institutional  Skill  Training 

Remedial  Education 

Human  Resources  Development 

On-The-Job  Training 

Job  Search  Assistance 

Adult  Work  Experience  (Adults) 

Tryout  Employment  (Youth) 

Limited  Work  Experience  (Youth) 

Institutionalized  Offenders 

(Offenders) 

—Title  II-A  3"  Older  Worker  Programs  for  Economically  Disadvantaged 
Older  Workers  (55  and  older).   Administered  through  the  Division 
of  Employment  and  Training  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission* 

the  Division  of  Aging  and  several  SDAs PY  1986  $  1,131,09A 

Major  activities  include:   Direct  Placement 

Institutional  Skill  Training 

On-The-Job  Training 

Adult  Work  Experience 

Job  Search  Assistance 

Title  II-A  8"  State  Education  Coordination  and  Grants.   Eighty 

percent  of  these  funds  must  be  used  to  provide  services  to  eligible 
participcnts.   The  remaining  twenty  percent  can  be  used  to 
facilitate  the  coordination  of  employment  and  training  ser\-ices. 
Funds  are  adr.inistered  by  the  Department  of  Cocnunity  Colleges  and 

the  Departnent  of  Public  Instruction PY  1986  $  3,015,252 

Major  activities  include:   Special  Der.onstration  Projects 

Dropout  Prevention  Centers 

Extended-Day  rrogran 

—Title  II-A  6a  Incentive  and  Technical  Assistance  Funds.   Resources 
are  used  to  provide  incentive  grants  to  Service  Delivery  Areas 
(SDAs)  that  exceed  performance  standards  and  technical  assistance 

to  SDAs  that  do  not  qualify  for  incentive  grants PY  1986  $  2,262,189 

— -Mcjcr  activities  include  those  described  under  Title  II-A  78" 
prograr  plus  technical  assistance  when  necessary. 

- — Title  II-A  57.   State  Acninistration  and  Audit  Resources.   These 
resources  are  used  to  provide  staff  r.upport  for  State  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Council,  ir.plenent  .md-  sustain  the 
Govcrncr's  oversight  .^nd  nor.itcring  rnppcnsibilities  (SDAs  and 
Grant  Kecipierts) ,  develop  and  sustain  fiscal  and  management 
mfcrr.ation  systens,  and  provide  independent  financial  and 
cor.pliance  audits PY  1986   $  1,885,158 
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-Title  II-B  Suraner  Youth  Enplp>'ment  Programs  For  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Youth.   Administered  through  the  Division  of 
EinploNTnent  and  Training  by  system  of  26  SDAs  and  their 

Contractors PY  19B6   511,9:2,068 

Major  activities  include:   Work  Experience 

Remedial  Education 
-Title  III  Dislocated  Worker  Program  For  Workers  Impacted  By 
Dislocation  in  the  Work  Force.   Administered  through  the  Division 
of  Ecployaent  and  Training  by  the  Employment  Security 

CoBsission PY  1986   $  1,239, 237 

Major  Activities  include:   Direct  Placement 

Institutional  Skill  Training 

On-The-Job  Training 

Job  Search  Assistance 

Remedial  Education 

Relocation  Services 
-Title  IV-A  Native  American  Programs  for  Recognized  Indian  Tribes. 
Administered  through  the  Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association, 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribal  Association,  the  Cotmission  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  three  local  Indian  Associations  (Cumberland,  Metrolina 

and  Guilford) PY  1986  $  2,302,638 

Major  activities  include  those  described  under  Title  II-A  7S« 

Prograas.  ■;  * 

-Title  IV-A  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Programs  For  Workers 
Seeking  To  Ej:it  The  Migrant  Strean.   Administered  by  Telenon 

Corporation PY  1986  $  2,525,698 

Major  activities  include  those  described  under  Title  II-A  782 

Programs. 
-Title  IV-b  Job  Corps 

AdEir.isrration  is  shared  by  several  groups — Job  Ccrp  Centers  are 
aci^i-istered  by  Federal  Contractors — Recruitment  is  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Social  Services  and  placement  by  the  Eniplo>-nenl 

Security  Connjission '. FY  1957   $   766, 31^ 

-—--Major  activities  include  assessment,  career  planning, 
counseling,  notivational  training,  skill  training,  job 
ceveiopnent  and  placement  service.   Participant  evaluation  and 
training  is  dene  in  an  institutional  setting.   There  are  four 
centers  in  I'.C.      The  cost  for  operating  these  four  centers  is 
not  included  in  the  above  figures. 
-Title  IV-C  Veterans  ErplojTaent  Programs 
Acr.ir.istered  through  the  Division  of  EcploNTient  and  Training  by 

zhe   ErploN-ment  Security  Ccrrcission PY  1986   $   177,000 

Msjcr  activity  is  outreaching  eligible  veterans  and  referring 

them  to  ESC  for  placement  or  to  JTPA  operators  for  training 
purposes. 

Cities  Cc-.-ur. irv  Develcrment  Block  Grants 


•.>aturcl  Kesources  cnc  Coc:::urity  beveicpment ,  Division  of  Cozr.unity 
Assistance 
—Federal  Funds  For  17  Entitlement  Cities  and  Balance  of 

North  Carolina FY  1987   $37,533,000 

Mandates  the  er.plc\'ment  of  low  to  moderate  income  workers  by  grant^  -  v:  f.^ 

recipients  (infra-structure  projects,  housing  and  economic        ^^~ 
development  projects). 
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Aprrcnticcship/Pre-Aprrentlceship 
-N.C.  Department  of  Labor 

--Federal  and  State  Funds PY  1986   $   873, 7A5 

Apprenticeship  Program  staff  work  with  industry  to  establish 

structured  training  agreements  that  develop  trainees  Into 
journeymen  in  apprenticable  trades. 
— pj-e-apprenticeship  program  staff  essentially  administer  JTPA 
On-The-Job  Propracs  with  an  emphasis  on  apprenticable  trades. 
In  addition  to  resources  listed  about,  NCDOL  accesses  $1,908,803 
in  JTPA  resources  for  this  purpose. 

Vocational  Education 

-N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
■—Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Educational  Act  funds  (Federal 

and  State) PY  1967  $137,^36,694 

The  purpose  of  vocational  education  in  the  N.C.  secondary'  school 

system  is  to:   Introduce  student  to  vocations  (world  of  work). 
Prepare  students  for  employment  in  specific 
occupations. 

Prepare  students  for  participation  in  advanced 
skilled  vocational/technical  training. 

Dropout  Prevention  Resources 

-Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  For  Support  Services 

—State  and  JTPA  funds PY  1986  $22,919,181 

— -Resources  fund  Dropout  Prevention  Centers  and  Extended  Day 

Programs. 

-—Dropout  Prevention  Centers:   Pre-emplo^Tnent  and  skill 

training  for  economically  disadvantaged  youth  with 

emphasis  on  securing  part-time  employment  as  a  means 

of  keeping  then  in  school. 
Extended  Day  Programs:   Pre-employment,  skill  and 

academic  training  fsr  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 

school.   Classes  are  held  during  the  evening  or  at 

r.ight  to  allow  students  to  accorjaodate  domestic  or 

work  schedules. 

Vocational  and  Technicr.l  Educaticn  Programs 
-K.C.  Department  of  Corjr.ur.ity  Colleges 
--State  and  Federal  Funds  with  a  preponderance  of  State 

funds PY  1986   $115  ,386 .  69C 

- — Skilled  training  in  over  236  occupational  programs  in  58 
institutions. 

New  and  Zy.-z-r.dirr.   Irdusrrv  "raining 
-l\.C.    DepErtnent  c:  Lcmmun:.f.'  Colleges 

—  State  Funds '. PY  1986   $   4,9£5,d:2 

Job  specific  training— generally  on-the-job  or  a  combination  with 

institutional  or  vestibule  training.   This  program  complements 
labor  force  development  and  e::pansion. 

Remediation /Literacy  Training 

-N.C.  Department  of  Community  Colleges 

— Federal  and  State  Funds PY  1986   $  17,A'i3,10'i 

- — Acadcr.ic  training  designed  to  lift  the  literacy  skills  of  adults 
and  prepare  students  for  the  acquisition  of  a  GED  certificate. 
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tiuir.an  Kfsourcep  Dcvelopncnt 

-K.C.  bepartnenc  o;  Conanunity  Colleges 

— Sta:e  Funds PY  1986   )  3,555.951 

—Provides  strucrural  pre-vocational  training,  counseling 
and  placement  into  permanent  employment  or  ether  skill 
training. 

Cooperative  Skills  Training  Propraa 
-K.C.  Lepartment  of  Community  Colleges 

—State  Funds PY  1986  $  1,A88,000 

Custociscd  training  for  workers  in  existing  Industry 

who  need  additional  skills  and/or  who  need  to  update 
their  skills  because  of  technological  changes. 

Small  Business  Centers 

-N.C.  bep.-rtment  of  Community  Colleges 

--State  Funds PY  1986  5  1.753.756 

—Encourages  growth  and  development  of  small  businesses; 

provides  advice,  counseling  and  infomation  regarding 

the  essential  ingredients  necessary  to  successfully 

operate  a  small  business;  conducts  seminars  for  potential 

entrepreneurs  and  those  already  engaged  in  business; 

and  in  some  cases  provides  the  environment  for  incubator 

business  ventures. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

-Department  of  human  Resources.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

— State  and  Federal  Funds FY  1987   J5^,06i.C19 

—Assessment,  counseling,  trafning  and  placement  services  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons. 


Vocaticnal  Education  Fcr  Yc-Jthful  Cffe: 


naers 


-Department  o:  human  Resources,  Division  of  Youth  Ser\'ices 

—State  Funds FY  19S7   $19.7-i9,79A 

Vocational  educaticn  fcr  incarcerated  youthful  offenders. 

Activities  include  assessment,  career  ejiplcraticn,  pre-emploj'ment 
and  job  readiness  training.   Ressurtes  su'STscrt  five  vcut'r.ful 
cffencer  certers  vithir  the  State. 

Sheltered  V."ork;hsTs 

-AcmmiEterec  oy  zne   Crmr.ission  fcr  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and/or  Goodwill  Industries. 

— Federal,  State  and  Local  Funds information  not  readily  available 

Assessment,  counselinc,  training  and  sheltered  work  environment 

fcr  ir.paired  persons  who  can't  compete  in  the  traditional 
voritrlace. 
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Title  V  Older  Americnr  Act 

-Aair.inistcrec!  through  tne  Departnrnt  of  Human  Resources,  Division  of 
Aging  in  seven  communities  and  separately  in  six  additional  communities 
in  North  Carolina. 

—Federal  Funds FY  1987   $  8,615.80' 

—Provides  work  experience  opportunities  in  the  public  sector  and  in 
private  non-profit  organizations  for  workers  55  and  over  who  have 
barriers  that  impede  their  ability  to  secure  work  in  the  private 
sector.   Assessment,  counseling,  job  readiness  training  and 
placement  ser^'ices  are  provided  to  ease  their  transition  into  the 
private  sector. 

Pre-Release  and  Aftercare 
-Department  of  Corrections 

—State  Funds PY  1986   $  A, 600, 37: 

- — Provides  assessment,  counseling,  community  re-entry  planning,  job 
readiness  training  and  placement  services  for  inmates  during  their 
last  2A  months  of  incarceration. 

Energv  Cor.=:itted  Tc  Offrnders  f£CO) 

-Private,  non-profit  corporation  that  works  with  offenders  to  ease  their 
transition  from  prison  into  the  free  cocsnunity. 
— Federal,  State  end  Local  Funds — Located  in  Charlotte.  ......  .PY  1986   $   101, 00( 

—Provides  full  range  of  services  for  Offenders  preparatory  to  their 
return  to  the  community  and  emplojTnent  to  include  housing  and 
transportation.   Funding  level  listed  above  does  not  include 
arproxinatelv  SIS'.,  DOC  ir.  JT?A  funds. 


Total S510, 611,318 
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Er.plovment  Security  Commission  Involveinent 
In  EmpicNTnen:  and  Trairinp  Svsiein 


Er.pl ONTTient  Service  Division: 

Labor  Exchange — Matching  Workers  With  Jobs—General  Population 

— CoEsmission  Approved  Training — UI  Claimants 

— Job  Corps  Placement — Returning  Job  Corpstnen 

—Food-Stamp  Eraploynent  and  Training  Program-  -Food  Scamp 
Recipients 

— Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)— AFDC  Recipients 

— JTPA  Title  Il-A  Employment  and  Training  Programs 

Institutional  Training — Disadvantaged  Youth  and 

Adults 
— On-The-Job  Training — Disadvantaged  Youth  and  Adults 
- — Job  Search  Assistance—Disadvantaged  Youth  and 
Adults 

Remedial  Education — Disadvantaged  Youth  and  Adults 

- — Adult  Work  Experience — Disadvantaged  Adults 
— Tryout  Employment — Disadvantaged  Youth 

Limited  Work  E>:perience — Disadvantaged  Youth 

— -Institutional  Offenders — Incarcerated  Offenders 

Older  Workers — Disadvantaged  Older  Workers  (55  and 

over) 

— JTPA  Title  II-B  Summer  Youth  Work 
Experience— Disadvantaged  Youth 

— JTPA  Title  III  Dislocated  Workers — Dislocated  Workers 

—JTPA  Title  IV-C  for  Veterans 

— Trade  Adjustment  Act — Persons  adversely  impacted  by 
imports. 

— Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit — Disadvantaged  Youth  and 
Adults. 
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!/j\i"sici^    o'     rmplovimfni   ^-    n'^th:^cr^  Kit\( 


At  the  last  Comnlsslon  neetlng,  Judge  Hill  asked  a  question 
regarding  the  number  of  people  that  were  served  in  the  various  programs 
listed  in  the  Inventory  of  State  Administered  Traininp  Programs, 
completed  in  May  1986  as  a  result  of  a  state  legislation  requirement. 
We  have  attempted  to  respond  to  that  question.   First,  I  would  like  to 
carefully  explain  some  of  the  problems  with  collecting  this  Information. 

When  the  original  inventory  was  done  it  was  done  by  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Management  under  very  tight  time  frames.   The  involvement  of 
the  North  Carolina  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  was  minimal  due  to 
the  restricted  time  frames.   OEM  surveyed  various  agencies  about 
programs  operated  in  198A-85  and  1985-86.   While  OEM  tried  to  develop  a 
consistent  format  for  collecting  this  data,  the  diversity  in  state 
agencies'  definitions  and  funding  cycles  made  consistency  very  difficult. 

The  Inventory  itself  includes  a  section  which  outlines  the 
limitations  of  the  study.   As  this  section  notes,  there  are  several 
problems  associated  with  drawing  conclusions  concerning  program 
coordination,  duplication  and  program  impact.   The  inventory  also  noted 
Chat  there  are  several  unanswered  questions. 

(1)  the  inventory  does  not  directly  include  data  about  local 
sen'ice  delivery  areas  which  administer  most  JTPA  funds.   There  are  also 
other  employment  and  training  funding  sources  and  programs  that  were 
omitted.  There  was  no  clear  definition  in  the  state  legislation  of  what 
specific  programs  would  be  included  as  employment  and  training  programs. 

(2)  the  dollar  amounts  in  the  inventory  are  in  many  cases 
estimated  expenditures  due  to  the  timing  of  the  report.   Therefore  any 
attempt  to  calculate  a  dollar  amount  per  person  served  would  not  be 
useful  or  accurate.   In  some  cases,  people  may  have  reported  on 
available  funds  rather  than  what  was  spent. 

As  stated  in  the  Inventory* ,  the  Inventory*  was  a  first  step  to  tr^' 
to  look  at  various  er:plo>'ment  and  training  programs.  The  study  itself 
clearly  emphasizes  the  limitations. 

In  an  attempt  to  estimate  people  served  -during  the  85-86  time 
frame,  the  Division  of  EmplojTiient  and  Training  called  contacts  within 
the  agencies  listed  on  Table  2  and  asked  for  the  best  available  data  on 
people  served.   We  have  some  of  that  information  here  today.   Let  me 
emphasize  the  special  nature  of  these  numbers.   In  some  cases,  people 
ere  served  in  more  than  one  program,  even  within  agencies.   However, 
various  agencies'  data  collection  methods  prevent  us  from  determining  the 
extent  to  which  this  happens.   More  importantly,  these  programs  do  not 
necessarily  provide  the  same  ser^'ice,  so  it  may  be  very  appropriate  for 
an  individual  to  receive  the  benefits  of  more  than  one  program.   A  good 
example  is  where  one  program  provides  skill  training  and  the  other 
provides  job  preparation  and  job  search  assistance.   Many  people  who 
need  training  and  assistance  have  a   nulritude  of  problems  and  require 
help  fror.  more  than  one  source. 
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ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EXPENDITURES  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS,  1985-B6 


AGENCY 


PROGRAM  TITLE 


TOTAL  PARTICIPA 
SERVED 


Aging 

Community  Colleges 
Community  CollegeE 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Cocsnunity  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Comaunity  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Community  Colleges 
Corrections 
Employment  Security 
Employment  Security 
Employment  Security 
Emplo>Tacnt  Security 
Labor 
Labor 

Public  Instruction 
Public  Instruction 
Public  Instruction 
Public  Instruction 
Social  Ser\-ices 
Social  Ser\-ices 
Vo.  Rehab. 
Youth  Ser\*ices 


JTPA  32  Older  Individuals  Program  3C3 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  176.787 

Continuing  Education,  Occupational  Ext.  230,6^1 

New  &  Expanding  Industry  Training  6,2^6 
human  Resources  Development  *«n>._^___^^ 

Title  II  -Adult  Training'.  —   *"    >  i,39A 

Title  II  -Single  Parents  21,617 

Title  II  -Disadvanataged  33.696 

Cooperative  Skills  Training  i,777 

JTPA  -  82  State  Education  &  Coordination  .2.^31 

Title  II  -  Handicapped  6.075 

Title  II  -  Sex  Equity  1,959 

Title  II  -  Criminal  Offenders  2,939 

Vo.  Ed.  Act  '63  (Sub  Parts  II,  III,  &  IV)  N/A 

JTPA  -  Dislocated  Worker  953 

In-Plant  Training  Program  5,768 

PRT  and  CRT  Programs  A, 261 

JTPA  Title  II-A  Employment  &  Training  7,558 

JTPA  Title  II-B  Summer  Youth  Employment  3,015 

JTPA  Title  III  -  Dislocated  Worker  Pgm.  5,925 

JTPA  Title  IV-C  Veteran's  Program  1,21A 

Preepprenticeship  1,852 

Apprenticeship  2,500 

Vocational  Education  300,000 

Job  Placement  Center  5.680 

JTPA  Extended  School  Day  Dropout  Prevent  760 

Transition  (Project  Kelp)  215 

Work  Incentive  Program  5,577* 

Coraunity  Work  Experience  (CV.I?) /Workfare  2,050* 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  STer\'ices  10,561 

Vocational  Education  700 


*These  are  WIlC  and  CWEP  registrants  that  entered  emplo\Taent 
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SPEECH  TO 

THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION 

JANUARY  20.  1988 

JOHN  C.  BROOKS 
COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTE 

Thank  you  fir.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  members  of 
this  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission.  This  commission  has  an 
historic  opportunity  to  make  a  dramatic  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  State  provides  for  her  unemployed  citizens.  Seize  this  opportunity  and 
make  the  most  of  it,  for  it  won't  come  around  again. 

Before  you  is  the  prospect  of  a  continuing  and  substantial  sun  of 
money  dedicated  not  to  the  routine  workings  of  government,  but  to  innovative 
training  for  the  unemployed  or  soon-to-be  unemployed  among  us.  By  providing 
for  innovative  training,  you  can  help  increase  employment  in  North  Carolina 
and  reduce  the  demand  upon  our  unemployment  funds. 

The  opportunity  before  you  owes  its  origin  to  Harry  Clarke,  the 
late  president  of  Western  Carolina  Industries.  Harry  had  the  vision  of  a 
fund  which  could  help  people  facing  layoffs  and  plant  closings  to  train  for 
other  jobs;  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  which  has  been  hit 
hard  by  closings  and  layoffs.  Harry  saw  a  need  for  a  dramatic  new 
initiative  to  offer  hope  and  opportunity  to  those  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Har'-y's  vision  is  carried  over  in  the  number  one  purpose  of  this 
fund  before  you.  The  fund  is  intended  "for  the  benefit  of  unemployed 
workers  or  worke'"S  who  have  received  notice  of  long-term  layoff  of  permanent 
employment,  which  will  enhance  the  employability  of  workers,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  adult  basic  education,  aault  high  school  or  equivalency 
programs,  occupational  skills  training  programs,  and  job  counseling  and 
placement  programs." 

Tnese  are  indeed  noble  goals,  and  they  can  best  be  achieved  not 
simply  by  aoing  more  of  the  same  things  that  are  already  available,  but  by 
taking  a  bold  new  direction. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  well-planned  center  for 
vocational  education  and  skilled-trades  training  center  wnich  will  develop 
tne  teaching  of  skilled  trades  into  a  truly  moaern  and  professional  pursuit. 
Call  it,  if  you  will  for  now,  tne  North  Carolina  Vocational  Education 
Institute. 

Based  upon  the  sane  philosophy  which  created  a  training  ground  for 
performing  artists  (tne  Scnool  of  tne  Arts  in  VJinston-Salem) ,  the  Vocational 
Education  Institute  would  provide  a  training  ground  for  skilled  artisans. 
It  would  be  a  central  focus  point  for  instruction,  research,  and  training 
for  the  many  vital  job  skills  in  oemand  by  employers  in  our  State  which  oo 
not  presently  receive  the  needed  attention  in  our  State's  otner  eaucational 
systems. 


I  refer  to  the  advanced  skill  training  necessary  for  tool  and  die  makers, 
elevator  mecnanics,  repair  personnel  for  high  tech  electronic  equipment, 
master  mechanics  for  our  highly  complex  heating  and  air  conditioning 
systems,  airplane  mechanics,  and  boiler  makers.  We  have  many  opportunities 
in  this  State,  through  our  excellent  community  colleges  for  instance,  for 
introductory  training  in  areas  such  as  these.  But  by  statute  such  training 
in  the  community  colleges  is  limited  to  two  years,  and  none  of  our  advanced 
skills  and  crafts  can  be  adequately  taught  in  less  than  four  years.  Also, 
but  by  established  policy  such  training  in  the  community  colleges  is  offered 
only  in  response  to  enough  students  signing  up  for  available  courses  at  the 
same  time.  To  prepare  our  citizens  for  jobs  which  won't  disappear,  to 
create  a  center  for  teaching  occupational  skills  which  can  serve  as  a 
laboratory  for  other  vocational  programs,  to  make  a  fundamental,  structural 
difference  in  the  struggle  against  unemployment,  I  urge  you  to  break  new 
ground  with  an  institute  such  as  this. 

I  have  attached  several  pages  of  specific  ways  in  which  this 
institute  could  help  all  North  Carolinians  and  I  hope  that  you  will  read 
through  these  at  your  leisure.  But  for  right  now  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
great  opportunity  this  fund  holds  for  all  of  us. 

All  too  often  those  of  us  in  government  can  do  little  but  fight  a 
kind  of  holding  action  against  adverse  conditions,  trying  to  keep  them  from 
getting  worse  for  our  citizens.  But  right  now,  this  fund  gives  you  and  your 
colleagues  the  chance  to  take  the  offensive.  This  is  money  that  can  be 
plugged  into  existing  programs  and  bureaucracies,  or  used  creatively  to 
strike  a  real  blow  against  the  poverty  and  despair  which  dogs  our  unemployed 
and  underemployed  citizens. 

Can  this  fund  really  provide  the  adequate  monies  it  will  take  to 
put  this  idea  of  a  Vocational  Education  Institute  into  motion?  Could  this 
institute  really  provide  training  and  services  that  would  complement 
existing  vocational  programs  rather  than  competing  with  them? 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.   It 
was  brought  into  existence  in  1963  through  a  modest  spending  bill  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  coordination  with  the  generous  citizens  of 
Winston-Salem.  The  school's  total  expenditures  in  1965,  its  first  full  year 
of  operation,  was  just  $320,000.  Tnat  would  still  be  less  than  S2  million 
i  n  today 's  terms . 

Some  committee  members  may  recall  that  other  colleges  and 
universities  feared  the  school's  creation,  thinking  their  own  programs  in 
music  and  the  performing  arts  would  be  wrecked.  Instead,  we  have  had  the 
greatest  flourishing  of  native  artistic  talent  in  North  Carolina  history. 
Success  always  breeds  more  success. 

Thanks  to  that  initial  visionary  action  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  School  of  the  Arts  is  now  recognized  as  a  leader  in  performing  arts 
instruction  throughout  this  nation  and  the  world. 

And  we  can  do  it  again.   If  we  are  here  to  talk  about  jobs  --  good 
jobs  --  and  economic  progress,  then  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  advanced 
job  training  is  the  most  direct  way  our  citizens  can  better  themselves. 
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Within  10  years,  to  be  unskilled  will  translate  into  being  unemployed  for 
many  North  Carolinians  now  employed.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  valuable 
opportunities  such  as  this  slip  away  from  us. 

This  fund  gives  us  an  exciting  and  realistic  chance  to  do  more 
than  put  bread  in  hungry  stomachs  today.  It  gives  us  the  chance  to  teach 
others  how  to  bake  their  own  bread  tomorrow  —  how  to  get  a  valuable  skill. 

The  money  from  this  fund  directly  relates  to  two  groups:  the 
employers  who  put  money  into  it,  and  the  unemployed  who  take  it  out. 
Shouldn't  we  give  both  groups  as  much  as  we  can  for  each  dollcr?  Think 
about  the  incredible  return  employers  will  get  as  the  Institute  begins 
producing  highly  trained  craftsmen.  No  more  searches  in  Michigan  or  New 
York  for  master  mechanics,  instrument  technicians,  and  tool  and  die  makers. 
Instead,  we  will  have  a  predictable,  steady  supply  of  genuine  craftsmen. 
Think  about  what  young  people,  the  unemployed,  and  displaced  workers  will 
get  as  they  acquire  skills  and  training  in  a  setting  that  guarantees  they 
will  be  among  the  best  in  their  chosen  trades. 

Working  with  the  State's  community  colleges  and  universities,  we 
could  create  a  truly  modern,  well -trained  work  force  ready  to  tackle 
whatever  the  next  century  holds.  Other  states  would  be  left  to  catch  up  and 
imitate  as  we  advance  our  people,  businesses  and  industries. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  try  to  tell  you  where  the  Institute  should 
be  located,  or  what  governmental  branch  should  run  it.   I  am  only  here  as 
Labor  Commissioner,  to  tell  you  that  the  growing  industries  in  this  State 
need  highly  skilled  people,  workers  who  have  trained  with  the  latest 
equipment,  and  had  the  best  instruction  materials.  There  needs  to  be  one 
place  where  these  businesses  can  go  for  help,  one  place  that  will  create  a 
new  generation  of  instructors  for  other  campuses,  one  place  that  will  become 
our  best  resource  when  the  workplace  changes  come. 

I  hope  you  v/ill  read  and  consider  the  proposal  for  the  North 
Caroline  Vocational  Education  Institute.  Of  course,  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  anyone  has  about  it  now,  or  at  a  later  comrmttee 
meeting.  And  please,  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  idea,  I  ask  you  to 
take  one  simple  test.  Call  the  managers  at  any  factory  or  growing 
industrial  concern  you  wish.  Ask  them  if  they  are  finding  enough  skilled 
workers  to  get  the  work  oone.  Ask  them  what  they  think  about  such  a 
center. 

I  am  confident  of  the  response.  And  I  am  confident  that  you  have 
before  you  tne  resources  with  which  to  make  a  difference. 

Thank  vou. 
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The  following  is  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  North 
Carolina  Vocational  Education  Institute. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  QUALITY  FACULTY 

The  kind  of  Vocational  Education  Institute  which  is  needed  in  North 
Carolina  requires  a  highly  skilled  faculty  capable  of  conducting  research, 
designing  curricula,  developing  and  validating  tests;  and  teaching  graduate 
students.  To  form  an  effective  institution  requires  a  "critical  mass"  of 
competent  faculty  members.   It  is  not  enough  to  have  one  outstanding  faculty 
person  at  a  random  community  college  or  high  school  charged  with  designing 
curricula  and  tests  and  conducting  research  in  a  given  apprenticeable 
occupation.  Such  faculty  members  need  the  kind  of  salary  scale  and  setting 
which  will  keep  them  productive  and  less  likely  to  move  into  the  private 
sector.  The  establishment  of  a  Vocational  Education  Institute  would  offer 
its  faculty  members  this  required  professional  status  and  support  system. 
Quality  faculty  members  would  be  a  requirement  to  make  the  institution 
successful . 

The  faculty  salary  schedule  established  for  this  kind  of  facility 
would  take  into  consideration  both  the  added  responsibilities  and  higher 
mission  of  the  facility.  This  would  mean  that  the  faculty  salary  schedule 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  that  which  is  presently  available  to  the 
community  college  system. 

An  additional  mission  of  this  facility  would  be  to  train  the 
faculty  which  our  community  college  system  and  high  schools  need  for  teaching 
applied  technology  and  skills.  Teachers  coming  out  of  the  Institute  could  be 
appropriately  distributed  and  assigned  to  the  various  institutions  within  the 
community  college  system  and  the  State's  high  schools.  The  school  might  also 
design  and  administer  a  certification  system  for  such  teachers. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  CURRICULA 

There  is  currently  no  institution  in  North  Carolina  where  curricula 
for  courses  in  applied  technologies  and  skills  are  developed  and  updated. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  not  currently  a  faculty  in  place  in  North  Carolina 
capable  of  designing  the  curricula  which  is  needed  in  these  areas.  The  level 
of  expertise  and  ability  which  this  requirement  demands  will  have  to  be 
assembled  to  get  the  job  done.  One  of  the  benefits  of  establishing  a 
Vocational  Education  Institute  is  the  assemblage  of  a  faculty  capable  of 
developing  curricula  needed  for  training  persons  with  the  marketable  skills 
demanded  by  North  Carolina  employers.  The  curricula  which  are  designed  at 
this  center  may  be  disbursed  for  use  in  the  high  schools,  in  the  community 
colleges,  and  in  other  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education; 
as  well  as  at  the  school  itself. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  WELL-EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES 

The  four  to  five  years  of  training  generally  required  to  produce 
journeymen-level  craftworkers  necessitates  that  the  students  develop  manual 
proficiency  through  hands-on  experience  with  the  tools  and  resources  of  their 
future  trade.  Tnis  practical  requirement  can  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways: 
(1)  through  the  utilization  of  equipment  and  resources  in  private  industries 
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and  (2)  tnrough  the  provision  of  facsimile  facilities  in  laboratories  at  an 
educational  institution.  The  first  alternative  is  most  economical  and 
in  many  instances  will  be  the  only  viable  approach  due  to  the  exorbitant 
expense  of  the  type  of  equipment  and  resources  required  to  develop  certain 
manual  skills.  The  provision  of  laboratory  facsimile  training  facilities 
will  be  desirable  in  many  situations  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
students,  to  facilitate  research,  and  to  provide  training  opportunities  Khere 
a  complete  training  facility  does  not  exist  in  a  North  Carolina  business 
location.  The  kinds  of  laboratories  that  the  teaching  of  applied  technology 
and  skills  requires  are  very,  very   expensive  to  establish.   It  can  cost  In 
thOLsands  to  millions  of  dollars  to  equip  a  single  laboratory  for  the 
teaching  of  a  single  craft.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  our  community 
college  system  and  high  schools  will  have  the  resources  from  either  the  State 
or  local  sources  to  equip  adequate  laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  very   many 
high  technology  and  skill  curricula.  Currently,  the  community  college  system 
of  58  institutions  has  only  a  handful  of  schools  which  offer  well-equipped 
laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  more  than  four  crafts. 

While  the  State  as  a  whole  may  need  50-100  high-skill  craftpersons 
a  year  trained  in  a  given  craft,  the  need,  when  distributed  throughout  the 
State,  often  does  not  justify  the  establishment  of  a  well -equipped  laboratory 
at  a  single  existing  community  college  or  high  school.  Assembling  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  the  offering  of  a  curriculum  and  the 
provision  of  a  well-equipped  laboratory  efficient  and  economical  suggests 
that  in  many  instances  a  residential  institution  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  students  wishing  to  pursue  such  training  can  assemble  in  a  central 
location  where  a  well-equipped  laboratory  will  be  provided." 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  TEST  DEVELOPMENT  AND  VALIDATION 

The  teaching  of  applied  technologies  and  skills  requires  the 
ability  to  certify  the  students'  achievements  and  proficiencies  upon 
completion  of  individual  modules  of  training.  There  is  currently  unavailable 
adeauate  tests  for  Determining  this  certification.  One  of  the  roles  of  this 
particular  Institute  would  be  the  development  of  tests  and  their  valioation, 

MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  STUDENTS 

In  many  instances  this  Vocational  Education  Institute  would  offer 
curricula  which  is  now  unavailable  in  North  Caroline.  One  example  of  such 
teaching  would  be  a  sequence  to  train  elevator  mechanics.  Tne  number  of 
elevators  in  North  Carolina  continues  to  grow  along  with  each  new  gleaming 
office  building  and  commercial  center.  However,  there  is  virtually  no  system 
in  place  to  train  new  elevator  mechanics  in  this  state.  So,  North  Carolina 
companies  using  these  buildings  could  well  find  tnemselves  in  real  trouble  in 
a  few  years  as  the  present  generation  of  mechanics  (many  of  whom  were  trained 
in  tne  military  over  20  years  ago)  continue  to  retire. 

In  cases  where  a  curriculun  has  been  implanted  into  the  cormunity 
college  syster.,  students  pursuing  tne  third  and  fourth  year  level  of  tne 
prograiTi  could  transfer  to  the  Institute  where  the  advanced  levels  of  training 
would  be  available.  A  faculty  capable  of  teaching  these  advanced  levels  of 
such  curricula  can  not  be  found  in  the  community  college  system  today. 
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MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  EXISTING  WORK  FORCE 

Many  people  who  are  in  need  of  training  opportunities  in  North 
Carolina  are  already  menbers  of  the  work  force  and  are  already  employed. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  Institute,  and  a  very  important  one,  would  be  the 
designing  of  training  programs  which  can  be  implanted  in  existing  businesses 
for  the  benefit  of  workers  who  are  on  the  job.  These  programs  would  permit 
workers  to  retrain  for  the  new  technologies  which  are  introduced  in  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  already  working. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  RELATED-INSTRUCTION  MATERIAL 

While  there  is  some  high  quality  related-instruction  material 
already  in  existence  for  some  of  the  800  high-skill  occupations,  most  of  this 
material  has  been  produced  by  groups  which  either  restrict  access  to  the 
material  or  sell  it  on  a  per  student  at  an  unreasonably  high  price. 

There  needs  to  be  at  least  one  facility  in  North  Carolina  with  the 
audio-visual  production  capacity  to  produce  related-instruction  materials 
which  can  be  packaged  and  distributed  to  the  high  schools  and  community 
colleges  for  use  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  for  use  in  learning  labs 
wherever  they  may  exist.  This  function  of  the  Institute  could  be  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  impact  on  expanding  opportunities  for  training  in  many 
occupations  to  women,  blacks,  and  others  to  whom  opportunity  is  now 
difficult.  Equipping  an  adequate  production  center  for  related-instruction 
materials  requires  expensive  equipment,  high-priced  editors  and  production 
personnel  that  can  only  be  efficiently  located  in  a  single  facility  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Adequate  instruction-related  materials  are 
generally  unavailable  in  North  Carolina  today.  Our  inability  to  produce 
handbooks,  demonstration  films  and  other  study  material  is  impeding  progress 
in  the  apprenticeable,  good  paying  occupations  today. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  RESEARCH 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  all 
of  America,  for  significant  research  in  the  teaching  of  vocational  education. 
Conducting  creditable  research  requires  a  good  faculty,  well -equipped 
laboratories,  a  good  library,  grants,  and  a  supply  of  research  fellows. 
Research  is  not  one  of  the  contemplated  activities  of  the  community  college 
system.  Research  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  applied  technologies  and 
skills  in  apprenticeable  occupations  is  not  currently  being  conducted  to 
any  significant  degree  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  kind  of 
Institute  that  is  contemplated  in  this  proposal  would  support  the  conduct  of 
significant  research  in  these  areas  of  vocational  education.  A  faculty  of 
substance  could  be  assembled  tnat  is  of  sufficient  size  to  support  the 
worthwhile  activities  of  research  fellows  who  might  be  attracted  to  this 
f acil ity. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  LIBRARY  SUPPORT 

A  specialized  library  of  materials  is  necessary  if  the  kind  of 
curricula  oevelopnent  and  research  set  forth  above  is  to  be  conducted  in  tne 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Tnere  is  not  a  single,  comprehensive  vocational 
education  library  in  North  Carolina  at  present.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
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such  libraries  of  this  kind  anywhere  in  America.  One  of  the  few  is  a 
60,000-volume  collection  at  Ohio  State  University.  While  that  particular 
collection  is  available  for  use  at  the  location  in  which  it  is  situated,  1t 
is  not  a  lending  library.  The  second  best  library  of  this  kind  nay  be  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

No  one  institution  within  the  community  college  system  nor  the 
central  community  col  lege  administrative  offices  themselves  have  adequate 
resources,  or  are  likely  ever  to  have  adequate  resources,  with  which  to 
assemble  a  major  libra-'y  capable  of  supporting  research  in  the  skilled  craft 
occupations.   If  we  art  serious  about  providing  training  opportunities  In 
these  crafts,  a  library  will  have  to  be  assembled  to  accommodate  this 
need. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLICATIONS 

The  teachers  and  training  directors  in  North  Carolina's  high 
schools,  colleges,  community  colleges,  and  private  industry  who  work  in  the 
apprenticeable  occupations  need  the  support  and  information  which  can  be 
provided  through  publications  and  journals  addressing  their  particular  fielfls 
and  interests.  Such  publications  and  opportunities  for  publication  do  not 
currently  exist  in  North  Carolina. 

Persons  in  these  areas  of  vocational  education  are  without  the 
supply  of  information  and  support  which  is  needed  to  keep  them  abreast  of 
new  developments  and  which  are  needed  to  develop  a  high  level  of  professional 
competence  in  these  fields.  It  would  be  practical  to  establish  a  location 
for  the  generation  of  such  a  publication  or  journal  at  the  proposed 
Vocational  Education  Institute. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  GRANT  DEVELOPMENT 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  development  of  grant  proposals 
for  subnission  to  federal  government  agencies  and  private  industry  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education  and  the  skilled  crafts.  Grants  to  benefit 
research  and  developnent  of  curricula,  curricula  materials,  and  oemonstration 
P'-ojects  to  promote  Quality  training  opportunities -in  the  apprenticeable 
occupations  are  available.  Most  of  these  opportunities  for  the  submission  of 
grant  proposals  are  not  pu'-sued  in  North  Carolina  because  there  is  no  one 
with  the  time  and  resources  to  write  the  grant  proposals  and  to  pu'"sue  tne 
procedures  reouired  for  obtaining  and  aami ni stering  such  grants.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  grants  could  successfully  be  procured  for  furthering  the  work 
contemplated  at  the  proposed  Institute  were  a  staff  assembled  with  the  skills 
needed  for  this  activity.  Given  the  assignment  and  resources  to  pursue 
grants,  tne  public  would  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  funds  that  could  oe 
generated  through  this  activity.  A  case  in  point  is  the  fairly  recent 
offering  of  grants  to  Appalachian  region  states  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  for  innovative  programs  for  ski  11 -training  in  the  Appalachian 
region. 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  ESTABLISHING  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY  PLANNING 

Periodically,  state  government  makes  efforts  to  collect  and 
forecast  labor  market  information.   Obviojsly,  solid  tracking  of  labor  trencs 
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and  future  job  market  predictions  could  be  valuable  to  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  development  of  labor  market  information  and  forecasting 
on  a  useful  basis  could  aid  development  of  employment  policy  and  the 
effective  use  of  the  State's  resources  for  training  North  Carolina's  work 
force  in  needed  occupations. 

This  function  nay  very   well  be  one  that  can  more  logically  be 
performed  by  the  assemblage  of  persons  contemplated  through  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  Vocational  Education  Institute.  This  function  would 
complement  the  research  which  this  kind  of  center  would  be  conducting 
a  ny  way . 

MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  A  BROKERAGE  AGENCY 

There  is  a  role  that  needs  to  be  played  by  some  institution  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  that  is  not  currently  being  played  by  anyone. 
This  role  is  a  combination  of  being  a  catalyst  and  a  broker  in  working  out 
cooperative  arrangements  between  government,  public  and  private  educational 
institutions,  and  private  businesses  in  vocational  education  training 
opportunities.  The  administrative  office  of  the  community  college  system 
ooes  not  and  cannot  effectively  play  this  role  because  of  its  jurisdictional 
limitations. 

Vocational  training  courses  need  to  be  designed  which  are  then 
used  in  high  schools,  community  colleges,  private  colleges,  or  in  branches  of 
the  University,  or  in  individual  businesses,  depending  on  how  each  course 
is  designed.  Other  institutions  would  often  work  with  the  Institute  in  these 
cases.  The  distribution  of  these  programs  in  geographical  areas  of  the  State 
is  yet  another  dimension  of  the  brokerage  activity  which  should  reflect  our 
determination  to  forecast  and  meet  the  needs  of  North  Caroline's  labor 
market.  There  needs  to  be  a  central  place  with  the  ability  to  comprehend 
the  entire  checklist  of  occupational  education  opportunities  in  the  State  of 
North  Caroline.  The  proposed  Vocational  Education  Institute  could 
accommodate  this  need. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  very  clear  that  our  economy  is  permanently  moving  away  from 
the  day  when  an  unskilled  worker  can  be  of  much  use  to  most  employers. 
Businesses  which  produce  services  or  highly  refined  products  oemand  skilled 
employees. 

Establishment  of  the  proposed  North  Carolina  Vocational  Education 
Institute  would  carry  North  Carolina  well  into  the  nationel  forefront  in 
matching  the  needs  of  business  to  the  desires  of  our  citizens  for  good  paying 
jobs. 

This  central  institution  would  fill  a  very  significant  void  in 
the  educational  structure  of  the  State.  The  Institute  would  not  be  in 
ccTipetition  with  the  current  community  college  structure,  but  would  actually 
strengtnen  our  existing  system  in  many  important  ways. 

There  are  hundreds  of  individual  occupations  contained  within  the 
general  headings  known  as  "skilled  craft  trades"  and  "vocational  education." 
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Rapid  advances  in  technology  and  fast  moving  economic  trends  put  more  oemands 
on  these  occupations  each  year.  If  we  are  to  safeguard  North  Carolina's 
economic  health  in  the  future,  then  we  must  begin  work  now. 

The  North  Carolina  Vocational  Education  Institute  would  be  a  crown- 
ing example  of  our  determination  to  provide  for  North  Carolina's  economic 
well-being.  We  urge  the  committee  now  studying  the  vocational  education 
picture  to  give  this  concept  serious  consideration. 
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Comm.».or>.r  March  15,   1988 


Representative  Jeff  H.   Enloe,   Jr. 

137  01 C  Murphy  Road 

Franklin,   North  CaroTine  28734 

Dear  Representative  Enloe: 

The  menbers   of  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission  have 
spent   hours  hearing  about   our  State's   current  employment   and  traimng 
programs.      I  commend  you  upon  your  patience  and  your  diligence  in  this   effort. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Commission  have  expressed  interest  in 
exploring  tne  ioea  of  a   Vocational   Education   Institute  for  North  Carolina.     It 
night  be'one  of  several   ioeas  which  the  Commission  recommends  having  explored 
during  the  next  year. 

Therefore,    I   am  sending  you  the  attached  plan  showing  how  a 
Vocational  Education  Institute  Study  Commission  could  be  established  at  a 
reasonable  cost.     I  will    not  attempt  to  restate  the  strong  case  for  such  an 
Institute,   since  you  already  have  that  information.      I   do  want  to  remind  you 
that  we  are  entering  an  ere  when  changing  technology'  has   a  tremenaous 
influence  on  highly  skilled  occupations.     Tnese  complex  changes  place  a 
heavier  buroen   on  our  job  trainig  programs,  whether  those  programs  are  based 
in  our  educational    systems   or  private  inoustry.     We  must  make  sure  tnat  our 
people  can  keep  pace  with  technological   aovancements. 

Employers   are   only   beainning  tc  feel   the  effects   of  a  ti entering 
labor  market.     The  need  for  skilled   inoustrial    craftsmen  and  tecnnicians  will 
intensify  in  ?iorth  Carolina.     Togetner  we  must  plan  for  the  future  and  briage 
the  neo  petween  the  skills   successful   applicants  must  nave  for  these 
occupations  and  the  actual    skills  possessed  by  North  Carolinians  wno  are 
searcning  for  meaningful    employment.     The  Vocational   Eoucation   Institute  could 
well    become  the  vital   focal   point  where  much  neeoed,   quality,  long  tenr.  job 
training  gets   its   start. 

Once  again,    I   want  to  state  that   I   am  not   asking  that   such  an 
Institute  be  aoministered   by  tne  North   Caroline  Department   of  Labor.     The 
university  system  seems  to  oe  a  more  logical    candioete. 
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Vocational  Eoucation  Institute 

Pace  2 

March  1£.  1988 


Tnank  you  for  your  continuing  inte'"est  in  the  North  Caro".  ine 
Vocational  Eoucation  Institute  concept.  1  nope  that  you  and  tne  other 
commission  nenpcs  n^ill  consioer  funding  a  realistic  stuoy  along  tne  lines 
Described  in  tne  attachnent.  ht   always,  please  let  me  kno»v  if  1  can  be  cf 
service  ^Juring  your  flel  iberations. 

Sincerely, 


0/ 

'    Jnhn 


John  Z.   Brooks 
Commissioner  of  Labor 


JCD/CW/pns 
Attachment 
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A  PROPOSAL 

FOR   A  NORTH,  CAROL ItlA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   IHSTITUTI 
STUDY  COriMISSIOIJ 


COMMISSION  TASK 

The  task   of  the  commission  would  be  to  conduct  e  comprehensive  study 
of  needs,   costs,   functions,   and  feasibility  of  a  Norih  Carolina   Vocational 
Education   Institute.     Tne  study  would  include  on-site  visits  to  otner  states 
and  visits  to  appropriate  training   locations   in  North  Carolina.     Tne  task 
would   incluoe  making   recommenflations  to  tne  oovernor,   tne  General   Assembly, 
and  otner  appropriate  entities  by  April    1,   1989.     Recommenaations  would  be 
required   in  tne  report. 

COM^'.:SS]ON  MEMBERSHIP 

The  commission  membe-ship  would  consist   of  ten  to  fourteen  members 
and  would  reouire  tne  following  representation: 

—  General   Assembly 

—  Private  Sector  Business 
--  Community   Col  lege  System 

—  Seconoa-y  Vocational   Eoucation 
--  University  System 

"  State  Employment  and  Training  Agencies 

STA-' 

A  full   time  staff  would  be  responsible  directly  to  the   commission 
and  its   cheirDe-son.     Tne  staff  would  consist  of  an  executive  secretary, 
research  tecnnician,   and  a   secretary. 
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STAt^F 


Executive  Secretary 
Research  Technician 
Secretary 


Yearly 
Sj"ie-v 

Benefits 

Total 

.  S5C,400 

£10.250 

S60.750 

S2A,000 

$  5.520 

$29,520 

SIE.OOO 

I   4,420 

£22.420 

TOTAL 

£112,690 

TRAVEL 

Commission  Travel 

Six  Commission  Meetings 

Averaoe  each  comrr.issioner  (£200  per  meeting) 

X   14   1^'^°° 

Commission  Travel 
3  site  visits 

Averaoe  each   commissioner   (£800  per  visit) 

X  17    (commission  plus  staff)   ^^-^^^ 

TOTAL  TRAVEL  COSTS  £57,600 

DATA  PRCCESSINS 

Date  processing  needs   including  eauipment   rental,  ^^^ 

proQ'amming,   etc ---» 

d--i:e  zy.^ivsis 

Rent  .  S900/mo  ;•;;•;;;;  ''I'l^^ 

Postage  -  SlsO/mo   2  400 

Teleonone  -   S200/mo   i'bdD 

O'fice  Supplies   -   £150/mc   -'   ^j. 

J^rint,   CoDv   costs   -   S200/no   ^'^^^ 

i  500 
Furniture   I  louioment    ' 

Executive  Secretary   -  SI, 500 

Tecnnician  -   SI, 500 

Secretary   -  S2,500  

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  £21C,990 
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COMMENTS  FOR  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND 
LEGISLATIVE  STUDY 

J1r_.Jo&l  C,  New 

Good  morning.  I'm  pleased  to  ee  here 
today  to  speak  with  you  about  north  carolina's 
jtpa  programs,  specifically  with  respect  to  our 
lltle  iii  dislocated  worker  program  and  the 
services  currently  being  provided  to  thcse 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  plant 
closures  or  layoffs  or  other  economic  condi- 
tions impacting  our  economy.  i  am  director  or 
THE  Division  of  Employment  and  TraininGi 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development,  which  has  responsibility  for 
administering  the  federally  funded  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

I  would  like  to  divide  my  presentation 

INTO  three  parts.'  FIRST,,  I'LL  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH 

some  background  information  about  jtpa  in  ncrth 
Carolina.  Because  some  of  the  incormaticn  is 
rather  detailed,  i've  brought  some  handou's 

with  me  which  WILL  HOPEFULLY  MAKE  THE  INFORMA- 
TION EASIER  TO  UNDERSTAND.  ' SECONDLYV,  I 'D  LIKE 
TO  GIVE  YOU  SOME  SPECIFIC  INFCT^MATTcN  REGARDING 
OUR  DISLOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAM  AND  CUR  CURRENT 


EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  LITERACY  OF  THE  STATE 
WORKFORCE.    I  HAVE  ALSO  BROUGHT  A  HANDOUT  F 

THE  Title  III  program .  which  I  hope  will 

USEFUL  TO  YOU..^^INALj.y  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  PROVI 
YOU  WITH  OPTIONS  FOR  THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRU 

Fund. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  oft 
referred  to  by  its  initials  jtpa ,  is  feder 

legislation  which  became  LAW   IN  1982. 
REPLACED   THE   COMPREHENSIVE   EMPLOYMENT   A 

IRAINING  Act  (CETA)  with  which  I'm  sure  many 

YOU  ARE  familiar.  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  A 
DIFFERS  FROM  THE  OLDER  CETA  LEGISLATION  IN  I 
MAJOR  FOCUS  IS  TRAINING  AND  IT'S  HEAVY  INVOLV 
MENT  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  STATE  AND  LOC 
PLANNING  OF  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  ALSO  IT 
EVALUATED  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIFIC  PERFORMAN 
CRITERIA.  Its  PURPOSE  IS  "TO  PREPARE  YOUTH  A 
UNSKILLED   ADULTS   FOR   ENTRY   INTO   THE   LAB 

FORCE."   North  Carolina  received  about  $ 

MILLION  dollars  IN  JTPA  FUNDS  FOR  PY'87. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  offe 
education  and  training  services  to  prefa 

eligible   individuals  to  BECOME  VALUABLE  A 
VALUED   EMPLOYEES   OF   BUSINESSES   IN   THE 
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communities.  these  services  include  basic 
education,  training,  counseling,  and  screening 
for  appropriate  job  placement.  it  can  be  used 
to  partially  reimburse  employers  to  provide  on 
the  job  training.  it  offers  sumner  joes  and 
related  activities  for  young  people  and  re- 
training for  workers  dislocated  by  plant 
closings  and  layoffs. 

The  Division  of  Employment  and  Training 
distributes  these  funds  to  local  service 
delivery  areas  based  on  a  three  part  formula 
which  involves  employment  data  and  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  people  in  the  state 
and  the  nation. 

Local  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  an'D 
Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  are  key  elements 

IN  THE  system.  ThE  GOVERNOR  ALLOCATES  FUNDS  TO 
SERVICE   DELIVERY  AREAS   TO   PLAN   AND  OPERATE 

local  job  training  programs.  priva'e  industry 
Councils  set  policy  and  provide  oversight  :n 

THE  DESIGN  OF  LOCAL  PLANS.  IN  ADDITION,  THE 
PICS  HAVE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  COORDINATING  ALL 
LOCAL  JOB  TRAINING.  AS  I  MENTIOi;ED  EAR.'ER. 
JTPA  PLACES  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  EMPHASIS  CK  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  TRAINir.'G 
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PROGRAMS   CONSISTENT  WITH   LOCAL   LABOR  MARK 

NEEDS.   Because  of  this,  pICs  must  have 

LEAST  51%  PRIVATE  SECTOR  MEMBERSHIP.  T 
BALANCE  OF  PIC  MEMBERS  INCLUDE  REPRESENTAT I V 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES,  ORGANIZED  LABO 
REHABILITATION  AGENCIES,  COMMUNITY  BAS 
ORGANIZATIONS.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCI 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE.  THEY  ME 
USUALLY  MONTHLY  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS  ABOUT  LOC 
JOB  TRAINING  PRIORITIES  AND  TO  MAKE  SPECIF 
DECISIONS  ON  HOW  TO  CARRY  OUT  THEIR  GOAL 

The  SERVICE  delivery  areas   administ 

PROGRAMS  THAT  SERVE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAG 
individuals  WHO  ARE  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLL 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR.  THEY  ALSO  ADMINISTER  T 
SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  THAT  IS  OPER;^ 
ED  DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS  TO  SERVE  0\s 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  AGED   U-2 

The  PURPOSE  of  the  summer  youth  program  :s 
provide  young  people  exposure  to  work  and  he 
develop  good  work  habits,  to  enhance  the 
basic  educational  skills,  and  to  encourage  t 
youth  to  complete  their  education. 

In  addition  the  Jcb  Training  Parti.'ERSh 
Act  designates  funds  for  special  purpc 
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ACTIVITIES  THAT  ARE  ADMINISTERED  FROM  THE  STATE 
LEVEL.  IHESE  INCLUDE  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER  INDI- 
VIDUALS, STATE  EDUCATION  COORDINATION  AND 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS.   ThE  DIVISION 

OF  Employment  and  Training  contracts  with  cther 

AGENCIES  TO  OPERATE  THESE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE 
PROGRAMS. 

One  of  THESE  IS  enabled  under  Title  III  of 
THE  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  It  serves 
those  individuals  identified  as  dislocated 
workers,  including  farmers  who  are  unemployed 

AS  A  result  of  general  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN 
THE   community   OR   AS   A   RESULT   OF   NATURAL 

disas"ers. 

We  contract  with  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  to  operate  the  Title  III  activi~ies 
statewide.  tney  work  with  the  department  of 
Community  Colleges  which  provides  institutional 
training,  while  the  department  of  commerce 
cocf.dirjates  business  and  industry  involvement. 
This  provides  a  multi-faceted  approach  to  North 
Carolina's  Title  III  program  and  best  addresses 
the  varying  needs  of  dislocated  individuals. 
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The  Dislocated  Worker  Program  was  impl 
mented  in  north  carolina  in  1983.  it  w 
designed  to  meet  emergency  situations  quick 
and  efficiently  and  is  continuing  to  bui 
cooperative  linkages  with  private  firms  a 
public  agencies.  this  enables  the  program 
approach  the  problem  of  dislocation  in  a  mo 
effective  manner. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  most  importa 

ASPECT  of  the  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  THE  RESPCf.'SE 

plant  closures  and  massive  layoffs. 

Another  component  of  the  program  :s  t 
training  of  dislocated  workers  for  a  specif 
industry.  linked  with  the  industrial  recrui 

ING  EFFORTS  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMEIvT 

Commerce,  and  with  the  New  and  lxpandi 
Industries  Program  of  the  Department  of  CoMr^ 
nity  Colleges,  this  aspect  of  the  program  h 
had  the  dual  results  of  attracting  industry 
THE  State  Ar;D  providing  extra  training  opport 

NITIES  FOR  OUR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS. 

A  THIRD  LEVEL,  INITIATED  IN  2985,  IS  T 
PROVISION   OF   DISLOCATED   WORKER   SERVICES 
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DISPLACED   FARMERS,   FARM   FAMILIES,   AND   FARM 

WORKERS.  Services  provided  to  these  groups  are 

SIMILAR  TO  SERVICES  PROVIDED  OTHER  DISLOCATED 
WORKERS. 

During  the  period  June  15,  1986  through 
June  27,  1987  827  North  Carolina  firms  laid  off 
50  or  more  employees  each  for  at  least  three 
WEEKS.   More  than  198,000  employees  of  these 

FIRMS  filed  initial  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
CLAIMS  WITH  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION. 
Of  these  EMPLOYEES,  MORE  THAN  1^1,000  WERE 
DETERMINED  TO  BE  PERMANENTLY  DISLOCATED.   ThESE 

figures,  however,  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
the  problem  since  this  data  does  not  include 
employees  dislocated  from  small  businesses. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  more 
than  97%  of  businesses  operating  in  the  state 
employ  fewer  than  100  workers  and  more  than  8c* 
employ  fewer  than  20  workers.  as  you  can  see, 
there  were  significantly  more  than  li;,000 
workers  dislocated  during  this  time  pericd. 

The  Title  III  Program  has  limited  re- 
sources AI,'D  :S  ABLE  TO  SERVE  ONLY  A  SMALL 
PORTION  OF  THESE  WORKERS.   DURING  PROGRAM  YEAR 

'85,  THE  Title  III  program  in  North  Carolina 
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SERVED  6,097  PEOPLE  AND  PLACED  3.051  OF  THEM 

NEW  JOES.  In  Program  Year  '85,  we  served  4,6 

AND  placed  3,153  IN  JOES. 

For  Program  Year  '87,  North  Carol i 
received  $2,095,916  in  Title  III  funds. 
HOPE  TO  serve  3,062  workers  this  year,  placi 
at  least  80%  in  new  joes. 

The  Dislocated  Worker  Program  activiti 
IN  North  Carolina  are  built  upon  a  team  cc 

SISTING  of  at  least  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURI 

Commission,  Department  of  Community  College 
AND  Department  of  Commerce.  After  a  communi 
is  targeted  for  Title  III  services,  a  team 

SPECIALISTS,   LED   BY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURI 

Commission  with  representation  from  the  Defaf 
MENT  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  Departme 
of  Commerce,  meets  with  the  community  lEade 
ship  and  the  local  Private  Industry  Coun: 
representatives  to  develop  program  componenl 
ihese  include  training  and/or  placement  activ 
ties  that  will  address  the  area's  dislocal 
workers'  needs.  after  the  basic  program 
developed,  this  team  is  instrumental  in  ccori 
nating  with  other  local  and  state  resources 
carry  out  the  program. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  program  is  early 
intervention.  a  prompt  response  to  plant 
closings  provides  services  to  dislocated  workers 
before  they  are  actually  separated  from  their 
joes,  thereby  intervening  in  the  process  before 
these  workers  develop  problems  usually  associ- 
ated with  being  "laid  off". 

Our  ECONOMY  is  changing  and  THAT  CHANGE 

requires  different  skills  that  workers  need  to 

succeed  in  today's  and  tomorrow's  workforce. 
This  shift  is  causing  dislocations  among 
workers  who  lack  these  skills,  and  we  are  made 
more  aware  of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  in  cur 
SOCIETY.  The  Title  III  Program  responds  to 

LAY-OFFS  and  PLANT  CLOSURES  WHICH  OFTEN  CCCUR 
because  workers'  SKILLS  ARE  OUTDATED  AND  THEY 
DO  NOT  HAVE  THE  BASIC  SKILLS  TO  DC  THE  MOrE 
TECHNICAL  JOES  REQUIRED  IN  TODAY'S  CHANG  I N3 
WORKPLACE.    KlORE  THAN  835,000  ADULTS  IN  NORTH 

Carolina  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion. Further,  it  is  estimated  that  some  200 
TO  300  thousand  workers  in  North  Carolina's 

LABOR  FORCE  ARE  FUNCTIONALLY  ILLITERATE.  TrESE 
workers  represent  six  to  nine  PERCENT  CF  Th£ 
STATE'S   TOTAL   LABOR   FORCE   OF   3.200,000. 

Additionally,  some  23,500  studen-s  drc-  clt  c* 
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North  Carolina  high  schools  each  year.  Whi 

DROPPING  out  of  HIGH  SCHOOL  DOES  NOT  fJECESSA 
ILY  MEAN  THAT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  DOES  NOT  HAVE  T 
BASIC  SKILLS  NEEDED  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  WOR 
FORCE.  EMPLOYERS  INCREASINGLY  LOOK  FOR  HI 
SCHOOL  GRADUATION  OR  ATTAINMENT  OF  THAT  LEV 
OF  EDUCATION  AS  A  NECESSARY  CREDENTIAL.  Hi 
SCHOOL  GRADUATION  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  ENSURE  TH 
AN  INDIVIDUAL  HAS  THE  BASIC  SKILLS  NECESS^ 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING.  ONE  COMMUNITY  COLLE 
REPORTS  THAT  MORE  THAN  15%  OF  INCOMING  STUDE^ 
ARE  IN  NEED  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  REMEDIATION.  iHE 
STATISTICS  CLEARLY  PREDICT  CONTINUED  WORF 
DISLOCATIONS,  THIS  INDICATES  THE  NEED  FOR  MC 
AGGRESSIVE  RETRAINING  EFFORTS  THAN  WE  ; 
CURRENTLY  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  THROUGH  THE  LIMI" 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  TiTLE  III  PROGRAM.  FURTHER 
ARE  LIMITED  IN  TITLE  I  I  I  TO  ONLY  SERVING  THC 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  QUALIFY  AS  "DISLOCATED" 
DEFINED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  LEG  I SLATI  OfJ . 


The  WORKER  Training  Trust  Fund  provides 
opportunity  for  north  carolina  to  fund  a 
develop  a  comprehensive  worker  readjustee 
Program  to  respond  to  the  very  real  skil 
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training  proble^.s  which  are  the  basis  for  much 
of  our  current  and  future  worker  dislocation. 

as  1  stated  earlier.  private  industry 
Councils  exist  in  each  of  our  Service  Delivery 
Areas.  Those  bodies,  which  are  strongly 
representative  of  private  bushjess,  are  respon- 
sible FOR  coordinating  ALL  LOCAL  JOB  TRAINING. 

Through  our  Private  Industry  Councils  we 
already  have  in  place  a  system  that  can  imple- 
MENT AN  ongoing  Worker  Readjustment  Program 

BASED  ON  LOCAL  DEMANDS. 

Our  Title  III  Dislocated  Worker  Program  is 

ALREADY  ADDRESSING  THE  RETRAINING  HEEDS  Or  A 
SMALL  PORTION  OF  THAT  GROUP  OF  WORKERS  WHO  MEET 
FEDERAL  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA.  BASICALLY,  THESE 
ARE  HiDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  ALREADY  LCST  THEIR 
JOES  OR  HAVE  RECEIVED  WRITTEN  NOTICE  OF  DISLO- 
CATION. In  addition  our  Title  1 1 -A  programs  are 

ADDRESSING  THE  TRAIN'ING  NEEDS  OF  OUR  LOW- INCOME 

CITIZENS.  However,  there  is  a  large  grdu-  of 

POTENTIALLY  DISLOCATED  WORKERS  WHO  CANtiCT  £E 
SERVED  EARLY  ENOUGH  TO  PREVENT  A  MAJOR  DISRUP- 
TION IN  THEIR  INCOME.  EROADER  Fur.DIHG  WOU-D 
ALLOW  US  TO  PROVIDE  A  WELL-ROUNDED  RETRAINING 
PROGRAM  FOR  ALL  GROUPS  OF  WORKERS,  NOT  JUST  THE 
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ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.  WiTH  THE  BAS 
FRAMEWORK  AND  SYSTEM  ALREADY  FUNCTIONING  VE 
WELL  UNDER  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  InDUSI 

Councils  we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  make 
significant  impact  upon  the  economic  health 
our  workforce  and  of  our  local  and  st/ 
economies. 

Elements  of  a  worker  readjustment  prggi 

INCLUDE  marketing  AND  PROVIDING  ADULT  Ba; 

Education  and  GED  programs  to  at-risk  workei 
in  conjuncticn  with  local  community  colle( 

and  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES,  EITHER  AT  THE  WOI 
SITE  OR  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OR  TECH! 
CAL  INSTITUTE.  AN  ADDITIONAL  COMPONENT  IS  " 
EXPANSION  OF  THE  PILOT  TECH-PREP  PROGRAM  (Of 
^  2  PROGRAM)  COORDINATED  AT  SELECTED  SITES 

THE  Department  of  Community  Colleges  / 
Department  of  Public  Education.    Tech-F; 

PROVIDES  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  W]Th 

more  coherent  training  path  for  techni! 
workers.  By  providing  better  training  ! 
students  who  will  soon  enter  the  labor  force 

WELL   AS   NEEDED  BASIC   EDUCATION'  FOR   TH; 

ALREADY  EMPLOYED,  WE  WILL  ADDRESS  TWO  FUKI 

MENTAL  COMPON'ENTS  OF  THE  STATE'S  DISLOCAT 
PROBLEMS. 
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I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  URGE  YOU  TO  USE  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  TO 
EXPAND  UPON  OUR  CURRENT  PROGRAMS  TO  PROVIDE 
SIGNIFICANT  SERVICES  TO  OUR  WORKERS  AWD  THE 
BUSINESS  COMMUNITY. 

4. 

I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ADDRESS  ANY  QUESTIONS 
YOU  MIGHT  HAVE  ABOUT  THE  INFORMATION  I  HAVE 
PRESENTED  TODAY. 
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OVERVIEW 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE   SYSTEM 

JANUARY   1987 


This   1s  t  reprint  of   a   docinent  that  was  originally  prepared   for  presentation 
to  the  State  Board   of  Conmunlty  Colleges.      Changes   1n    information  that  have 
occurred  since  this  dociment  was   prepared   have   been  noted    In  explanatory         f 
footnotes. 
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HISTORICAL    OVERVIEW 


In   the  years   following  World  War  II,    North  Carolina   began   a    rapid   shift 
from  and   acricultural    to  an    industrial    economy.      With  that  chance   came   an 
awareness  that  a   different   kind   of   education  was   needed   in   the  state.      People 
who   did   not  desire  a   four-year   baccalaureate  education   none  the  less  felt  the 
need  for  more  than   a   high   school    diploma. 

In  1950.    the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction   authorized  a 
study  of  the  need  for  a   system  of  tax-supported  community   colleges.     The 
resulting   report,    by   Dr.    Allan   S.    Hurlburt,    was   published   1n   1952.      It 
proposed   a   plan   for   development   of   state   supported   community   colleges.      In 
1957,    the  General    Assembly    ■ lopted   the  first  Community  College  Act   and 
provided   funding   for   community   colleges. 

The   same    (1957)    General    Assembly   also   provided   funding  to   Initiate   a 
statewide   system  of   Industrial    Education  Centers.      These  centers  were  to 
train   adults  and   selected  high  school    students   1n   skills  neeoed   by   industry. 
By  1951,    there  were  five  public  Junior  colleges  emphasizing  arts  and 
sciences,    and   seven   Industrial    Education  Centers  focusing  on  technical    and 
vocational    education. 

The  need  to  coordinate  these  two   post- high   school    education  systems  led 
Governor  Terry  Sanford  to   appoint  the  Governor's  Ccmmission  on  Education 
Beyond  the  High   School.      In  1962,   this  commission  recommended  that  the  two 
types  of    institutions   be   brought   Into  one   administrative  organization   under 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and   under  local    boards  of  trustees.      The 
resulting   unified  community  college  system  would   provide  comprehensive 
post-high   school    eoucation. 

Cgtablishrr>ent   end  Growth   of   the  Community   Collene   Svstem 

In  July  1963,   the  General    Assembly,    In  line  with  the  commission  report, 
enacted   Into  law  G.S.    115A,    which   provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Community  Colleges   under  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  for 
the   administration   of   institutions   1n  the  Community  College  System.      There 
were  then  24   Institutions. 

By  1966,   there  were  ^3    institutions  with  28,250  full   time  equivalent 
(FTE)    enrollments.      In   1969,    there   were  54    institutions  with  59,329   FTE. 
Enrollments  reached  a   peak    in  1982  when  the  58   institutions  accounted  for 
129.368   FTE  or  613,300  students   by  undupHcated  headcount.      The   system  had 
grown  very    rapidly,    exceeding  ten   percent   annually   nearly   every   year   until 
the   late   1970' s.      In   1974-75,    growth    reached   the  33    percent  mark.      The   system 
continues  to  grow    1n   enrollments   nearly   every   year,    but   by  much   more  modest 
margins.      The  number   of    institutions  has  not   Increased   since  Brunswick 
Technical    Institute  became  the  5Bth    in  1978. 
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Gove'-nence 

The  original    legislation   placed   tne  community   college   system   under  the 
purview    of   the  State  Board   of   Eoucaticn,    and   created   a   State  Department  of 
Community   Colleges.      In   the  early   years   of   the  system,    the  State  Board 
Chairman  was  Dallas  Herring;   David  Bruton   succeeoed   him   in   1977. 

y 

In   1979,    the  General    Assembly   changed   the  state   control    of   the   system. 
Provision  was  made   for   a   separate   State  Board   of   Community   Colleges.      The 
Board  was   appointed   and   organized    in   1980.    and  met   several    times  with  the 
State  Board   of   Education.      The  new   Board   assumed   full    responsibility    for  the 
system  on  January  1,    1981.      The  Board's  first   chairman  was  Duke  Power  Company 
executive  Carl    Horn.      He  was   succeeded    in   1983    by  John   A.    Forlines.    president 
of  the  Bank   of  Granite.      Mr.    Forlines   began   a   second   term  as  Board   Chairman 
In  July,    1985. 

The  Department  of   Community   Colleges   has   had   four   presidents:      I.    E. 
Ready    (19G3-1970),    Ben   E.    Fountain,    Jr.    (1971-1978),    Larry   J.    Blake 
(1979-1982)    and   Robert  If.'.    Scott   (1983-present)  .      Charles  R.    Holloman    served 
In   an   acting   capacity   from  September,    1978   to  July,    1979.      The  Department   of 
Community   Colleges   became   fully   separate   from  the  Department  of   Public 
Instruction   1n   all    matters.    Including  fiscal    affairs,    when  the  new  State 
Board  assumed   Its  full    powers   1n  January,    1981. 

% 

PhnosoDhlcal    DevelopmePt  ^ 

The  educational    philosophy   of  Dallas  Herring,    Chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  v/hen  the  community  college   system  was  founded,    has  had  a 
significant   Impact   upon  the   system's   development.      In   1964,    he   provided   the 
philosophical    framework  which  continues  to  guide  the  operation   of  the 
system: 

The  only  valid  philosophy   for  North  Carolina   is  the  philosophy   of 
total    education;    a    belief    in  the    Incomparable  worth   of   all    human   oeings; 
whose  claims   upon  the  state  are  equal    before  the  law   and  equal    oefore  the  bar 
of   public  opinion;   whose   talents   (however   great   or   however   limited   or   however 
different  from  the  traditional)    the  state  needs  and.  must  develop  to  the 
fullest  possible  degree.      That   Is  why  the   doors  to  the    Institutions   In  North 
Carolina's  system  of  Community  Colleges  must  never  be   closed  to  anyone  of 
suitable   age  who  can   learn  what  they  teach.      We  must  take  the   people  where 
they    are   and   carry   them  as   far  as   they   can   go  within   the  assigned   function  of 
the   system. 

However,    even  1n  the  early  years  there  were  those  who  believed  that. 
In  the  desire  to  be  comprehensive,    too  many  technical    institutes  were  adding 
college  transfer   programs   and   becoming   community   colleges.      Some   legislators 
feared  duplication   of  university   offerings.      So,    six  years  after    its   creation 
of  the  community   college   system,    the  General    Assembly   amenaed  the  statutes  to 
clarify  the  mission  of  the   system. 
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The  amendments   reemphasized   the  central    importance   of   vocational    end 
technical    education,    along  with   basic   acaoemic   eoucatlon  for  adults,    neeoed 
for  them  "to   profit   from  vocational    end  technical    education."     The  General 
AssemDly    further  officially    cefined   a   community   college   as   an    institution 
which   offers   each   of   the   four   major   programs   authorized    (college  transfer, 
technical,    vocational    and   oeneral    adult   education);    a   technical    institute 
offers   all    but  the  college   transfer  program. 

In   1976,    the  State  Board   of  Education   appointed   a   commission  to 
prepare  a   "blueprint   for  the   future"   of   the  15-year-old   system.      The 
commission's   report,    "Total    Education:   The  Duty   of  the  State",    was   accepted 
by   the  State  Board    1n   1977,      It   sets  forth    six   goals   for  the   system: 

1.  To   accelerate  North  Carolina's  economic   growth   and   development 
through   a   dynamic,    responsive,    relevant   and   comprehensive 
manpower  training   program. 

2.  To  make  education  accessible  to  all   North  Carolina  adults 
regardless   of   age,    sex,    socioeconomic   status  or  ethnic 
background. 

3.  To  eliminate    Illiteracy   among   the  adult   population  of  North 
Carol ina. 

4.  To  enhance  the  development  of  effective  citizenship   skills  among 
the  State's  adult  population. 

5.  To  promote  and  aid    in  the  development  of  a   cultural    renaissance 
among  the  adult  population  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  To  achieve  excellence   in  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  all 
human   and  material    resources  available  to  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  System. 

The  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges   has  continued  to  support, 
explicitly   and  implicitly,    the   philosophies   of  the  open   door   and  of 
comprehensive  education,    as  well    as  the  goals   set  forth   by  the  1977 
Ccmmisslon  on  Goals. 

The  State  Board   reconsidered  the  statutory  mission  and  the  policy 
concepts   set   forth    in   the  Administrative  Code   in    Its   session   of   September, 
1983.      At  that  time   it  reaffirmed  the  validity   of  those  statements. 

Summa  rv 

The  community   college   system   in  North   Carolina   has   become,    over   a 
period   of   twenty- two  years,    an   effective   educational    Delivery   mechanism  for 
large   numbers   of  North  Carolinians.      Its   rapid   growth    in  the  early   years    has 
yieloed  to   a   relatively   stable   pattern    in   both  enrollments   and  numoer   of 
Institutions. 
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The  system's   governing   body,    the  State  Board   of  Community   Co"!  Teres,    is  ( 

stni    in  the  early   staoes   of   establishing   Its  authority.      The  Department  of 
Community   Colleges   is  well    establisned   and   experiencea. 

The   basic   philosophy   which   led   to  the  establishment  of   the  system,    ana 
which    is    reflected    In    Its  authorizing   legislation,    is   still    deeded   valid.  ■ 
Several    studies   have   reaffirmed   the  traditional    goals   and   rededicated   the 
system  to  comprehensive   adult   education,    focused   primarily   on  vocational, 
technical    and   basic   education   for   adults. 
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Mission.  KQALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Support  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity  1n  North  Carolina  through 
education  for  its  citizens  was  the  concept  underlying  oevelopment  of  the 
community  colleae  system.   The  system's  major  focus  is  on  education — teaching 
people  work  and  academic  skills,  as  well  as  encouraging  social  and 
citizenship  oevelopment.   The  major  purposes  of  institutions  1n  the  community 
college  syster>~the  mission — have  been  defined  in  the  North  Carolina  General 
Statutes  (115D): 

....  The  major  purpose  of  each  and  every  institution  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  shall  be  and  shall  continue  to  be  the 
offering  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  training,  and  of  basic* 
high  school  level,  academic  education  needed  in  oraer  to  profit  from 
vocational  and  technical  education,  for  students  who  are  high  school 
graduates  or  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory  age  I1m1t  of  tne  public  school 
system  and  who  have  left  the  public  schools. 

The  statutory  mission  statement  serves  to  keep  the  system  focused  on 
vocational  and  technical  education.   It  also  specifically  mandates  provision 
of  basic  academic  education  for  adults  through  the  high  school  level.   These 
programs — vocational  and  technical  education,  and  basic  academic  education 
for  adults — have  priority  status  because  of  their  specific  place  in  the 
statutory  mission  statement. 

The  mission  directs  the  system  to  serve  adults  who  have  left  the 
public  schools  and  are  beyond  compulsory  school  age.   This  definition 
provides  the  background  for  development  of  policies  governing  the 
Institutions'  relationship  to  the  public  schools. 

The  North  Carolina  Aoministrative  Code  contains  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  various  state  agencies  to  carry  out  their  missions.  The  State  Board 
of  Community  Colleges  has  delineated  policies  governing  the  community  college 
system  in  Title  23  of  that  code.  The  Aoministrative  Code's  general 
provisions  include  four  policy  concepts  expressing  a  philosophy  that  has 
guided  the  development  of  the  more  detailed  policies  which  constitute  the 
rest  of  the  provisions  in  the  code  pertaining  to  the  community  college 
system.  These  four  policy  concepts  have  extensive  implications.  They  are: 

(a)  The  fundamental  concept  of  the  Community  College  System  of  North 
Carolina  Is  based  on  the  policy  that  all  institutions  shall  have 
an  "open  door". 

(b)  The  Institutions  of  the  Community  College  System  shall,  as 
needed,  provide  comprehensive  learning  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  their  communities.   This  education  takes  place  in  the 
normal  environment  of  people  living  in  their  ccmmunities  and 
throughout  the  different  ages  and  conditions  of  life  of  the 
people  of  the  community. 
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(c)  The  Community  College  System  ir  North  Carolina  shall  serve 
primarily  those  persons  beyond  the  normal  hign  school  are,  18 
years  old  or  oloer,  whether  they  are  hinh  school  graduates  or 
not,  by  offering  appropriate,  economical  and  convenient  learning 
opportunities. 

•# 

(d)  These   opportunities   ranne,    depending   on    individual    needs   and 
previous  educational    achievement,    from  the  first  grade   level 
through   the   second   year  of   college,    including   occupational,    anti 
general    adult   training  to   all    of   suitable   age   who   wish  to   le<irn 
and   can   profit   from  the   instruction   provided. 

(Subchapter  28,    Section    .0101-Policy  Concepx) 

The  Administrative  Code   aire  spells   out   objectives   for   the  community 
college   system.      These   are: 

(1)  To   provide   expanded   educational    opportunities   from  the   first 
grace   through    high    school    and    beyond   high    school    for  young 
people  and   adults  who  would  not  otherv/ise  continue  their 
education; 

(2)  to  provide   relatively   inexpensive,    nearby   educational 
opportunities   for  high   school    graduates,    non-high   school 
graduates,    and  adults;  ^ 

(35      to  provide   college   transfer  programs,    consisting  of  the  first    ■/ 
two  years   of    regular   college   studies;  - 

(4)  to  provide   technician   programs,    preparing   students   for  jobs    in 
Industry,    agriculture,    business,    government,    and   service 
occupations; 

(5)  to  provide  vocational    programs  preparing  students  for  jobs 
requiring  varying  levels   of  ability  and   skill; 

(6)  to  provide  occupational    education   programs   for  employed  adults 
who   need  training   or   re-training,    or   who   can   ctherwise   profit 
from  the  program; 

(7)  to  provide  courses   that  will    meet  the   general    adult   and 
ccmmunlty   service   needs   of  the   people   of   the   community. 

(Subchapter  2B,    Section   .01C2,    Objectives) 

The  mission   statement,    policy  concepts  and  objectives   have  the   f orce  - 
of   law   and   tradition.      The  General    Assembly   has   the  final    oeclsion   on 
mission,    although   the   State  Board   can   exert   a   powerful    influence  on   the  ' 

General    Assembly   by   exercising   Its  own   authority   on    issues   relating  to 
mission. 
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TTI.   GFNgRAL  PESCRIPTTON 
NORTH  CARO'INA  COMMUNITY  CO'. '.  FGF  ^YSTFM 

The  North  Carolina  community  college  system  I5  the  third  largest  in 
the  nation.   In  1983-64,  over  621,000  individuals,  or  one  in  every  seven 
adults  in  North  Carolina,  took  at  least  one  course  at  a  community  college 
institution.  The  58  institutions  in  the  system  are  located  throughout  the 
state  within  commuting  distance  of  almost  100  percent  of  the  population. 

Of  the  58  institutions,  26  are  community  colleges  and  32  are  technical 
institutes  or  technical  colleges.  The  distinction  between  a  community 
college  and  technical  institute  or  college  is  that  community  colleges  offer  a 
two-year  college  transfer  program  in  addition  to  the  normal  vocational, 
technical  and  continuing  education  programs.* 

Although  the  names  may  differ,  the  focus  remains  the  same  -  vocational 
and  technical  education.   All  of  the  institutions  in  the  system  offer 
vocational  and  technical  programs  to  prepare  adults  for  the  job  market,  and 
basic  education  for  adults. 

GOVFRNANCF 

The  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  has  responsibility  for  statewide 
governance  of  the  system.  State  Board  members  meet  at  least  ten  times  per 
year  to  set  policy  for  the  system  and  to  oversee  Its  operation.  The  State 
Board  of  Community  Colleges  consists  of  20  members:  ten  members  appointed  by 
the  governor,  eight  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  state  treasurer  serving  ex-off1cio  with  full  voting  powers. 

The  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  headed  by  the  state  president, 
provides  state-level  acministration  and  leadership  of  the  system  unaer  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges.  The  State  President  is 
employed  by  the  Board  and  reports  to  it. 

The  Board  and  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  have  three  major 
controlling  functions:   (1)  fiscal  —  equitable  distribution  of  funds  and 
fiscal  accountability;  (2)  establishing  and  maintaining  state  priorities;  and 
(3)  educational  program  approval  and  accountability.   Through  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  1n  these  areas,  the  Board  can  strengthen  the  system.   It  may 
recommit  the  system  through  changes  in  policy. 

As  part  of  its  administrative  function,  the  Department  provides 
support  services  for  the  various  program  offerings  such  as  nursing, 
agriculture  and  business.  Departmental  staff  assist  Institutional  staff  by 
helping  to  develop  and  Implement  curriculums  and  other  programs  and  by 
providing  technical  assistance  in  a  range  of  areas.  The  Department  provioes 
other  services  for  the  system  that  would  oe  difficult  for  an  individual 
institution  to  initiate,  such  as  statewioe  data  collection. 


•In  the  1987  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  bill  was  passed  that  allowed 
tecnnlcal  Institutes  and  colleges  to  change  their  names  to  canmunity  college 
prior  to  January  1988  with  approval  of  their  county  commissioners  and  their 
local  board  of  trustees.   Such  a  name  change  will  not  constitute  approval  to 
offer  a  college  transfer  program.   As  of  November  12,  1986,  there  are  31 
community  colleges  approved  to  offer  the  college  transfer  program. 
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At  the   local    level,    each   of   the  58   institutions   in   the  system  coerates 
under  a  Board   of  Trustees.      Each    board    is   comoosed   of   twelve  citizens   from 
the  county    in  which   the    institution   is   located   or   which   the   institution 
serves.      Local    board   memDers   are   appointed   for    stagoered  4-year  terms.      Four 
mempers   each    are   appointed    by    the   governor,    the  General    Assembly    and   the 
local    school    board.      A   non-voting   stuoent   representative  also  sits  as   a 
member  of   the   board. 

The  board   of   trustees    sets   policy   for  the  local    institution.      The 
State  Board  must   approve   selection   of   each    institution's    presioent.    who 
operates  the   Institution  within   state   policies   and   policies   adopted   by   the 
local    trustees.      Aoministrati ve   decisions,    such   as   employment   of    faculty     ' 
members,    are  made   by   the   president.      All    personnel    employed   at  the 
Institutions   are  employees   of   the    Institution   and   not   of   the  Department   of 
Community   Colleges. 

FUN'PTMG 

Financial    support   for   operating  the   institutions  comes   primarily   from 
the   state.      State   ffinds   supply   the   largest    share   of  the   money   for   eouipment 
and   faculty    salaries,    and,    in    recent  years,    new   construction   on   a   matching, 
basis.      The  county   in  which  the    institution   is   located   provides   funds  for 
land,    utilities   (electricity,    heat  and  water),    other  auxiliary    services, 
matching  funds  for  new   business   and   building  maintenance. 

Funf^lnf   T0fifi-P7 

State  271,856,984  76.2 

Local  44,449,850  12.4 

Tuition  25,699,235  7.2 

Feoeral  13,116.562  3.7 

Other  i.477.6P';o  n.'i 

365,550.316  lOOS 


Institutions  receive  their  operating  funds   from  the   state   based  on  a 
full-time  equivalency  or  FTE  formula.      A  student  attending  class  16  hours  a 
week   during   four.    11-week  quarters  makes   up   one   FTE.      This   system  was   devised 
to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of   funds  among  the  institutions,    taking 
into   account  the   large  numoer   of    part-time   students.      This   system   also 
provloes   Incentives   to  the   Institutions  to  offer  programs  which   are   1n 
demand,    since  student  enrollments   oetermine   funds   allocated  to  the 
Institution. 
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PROGRAM  O'^FE  RINGS 


Technical    Proorams 

Technical    programs   are  typically  two-year  programs  which   prepare 
individuals   for  jobs    in   para-professional    fields  such   as  mechanical 
engineering  technology,    business  aomini  stration,    or   dental    hygiene. 

Associate   in   Applied   Science   degrees  arc   awa!"ded  at   completion   of 
technical    programs.      Some   programs   offer   graduates   the  opportunity    to 
transfer   for   an   advanced    degree  to  a   particular   program   within   a   four-yf.ar 
college   or   university.      For   example,    graduates   of   the  twc-year  program   In 
electronics  engineering  technology   who  meet  other   admission   requirements  may 
enter  selected   university    programs    in   order  to   receive   a   Bachelor   of 
Engineering  Technology    degree. 

In   1985-86,    institutions   in   the  syston   offered   152  different  technical 
programs    (Not   every    institution   offers   every    program;    institutions   offer 
programs   based   on   local    need   and    interest  enrolling   138,699  students.) 

Vocational    Programs 

Vocational    programs  train    individuals  for  entrance    into  skilled 
occupations   1n  jobs  such   as  machinist,    welder,    computer  operator  or   child 
care  worker.      The  length   of  training  tine   can   vary    from   one  quarter  to  two 
years.      Graduates  are   awarded   certificates  or   diplomas   depending  upon  the 
nature  and   length  of  the  program  completed.      Some  111  different  vocational 
programs  were  offered  by  at  least  one   institution    in  1985-85,   enrolling  a 
to-al   of  38,088  students. 

College  Transfer 

The  26*    institutions   in   the  systati   that  are  designated   as   community 
colleges   offer  an  opportunity  for  students  to   get   a  head  start  on  a   four-year 
aegree.      Students  may   earn   up  to  two  years   of   college  credit  towards   a 
bachelor's   degree   and   then  transfer  the   credits  earned  to  a   four-year   college 
of    university.      Individual    institutions  within   the  systan   have   transfer 
arrangements  established   with    certain   colleges   and   universities.      However, 
stuoents  who  wish   to  transfer  must  also  meet  admission   requi  renents 
established   by  the   four-year   institution.      Graduates   of  the  college  transfer 
program  receive  an   associate  degree  in   arts,    sciences,    or  fine  arts.      In 
1985-85,    a  total    of  34,981   students  were  enrolled   in  this    program. 

General    Education  Pronran 

The  general    education  program  consists  of   basic   academic  courses   such 
as  English,    science,    and  mathematics  that  lead  to  an  Associate   in  General 
Education.      These  courses   are  designed   principally   for   stuoents  who   desire 
two  years   of   general    education   beyond   the  high  school    level.      This    program   is 
not  principally   designed   for   college   transfer. 


"31    Institutions 
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gxtensior   Cou'-ecs 

The  iTWjority   of   adults  who  come  to   a   conmunity   col  lere   or   technical 
institute  enroll    in   an   extension   or   continuing   education  course.      In   1985-C6. 
over  425.000    individuals  enrolled    in   one   or   nore  extension  courses. 
(See  Figure  1) 

An   extension   course    1s   a   short  course  that    is   complete  within    itself 
and    Its  designed   to  meet   specific   needs.      Extension  courses   cover  a   diverse 
range   of  topics    includino   courses   as   diverse   as   home  maintenance   and   repair 
or   caring   for  the   developmental ly   disabled.      Four   basic  categories  of 
extension   courses   have   been    identified   for   accounting   and  enrollrrent  / 

purposes.  » 

t 

1.  Occupational    exte-i.-.ion   courses   are   specifically   desirned  to 
provide  training  that   leads  to  employnent,    upgrading   of  the   skifls   of    persons 
presently   employed   or   retraining   for   new   employment    in   different   occupational 
fields.      These   courses   may    be   offered   exclusively   by   the    institution   or    in 
cooperation  with   business  and    industry. 

2.  Academic   extension   courses   are   designed   to  meet  the  academic 
educational    needs   of   adults,    including  courses   in   humanities,    mathematics, 
and   science.      While   such   courses  are  not  vocational    in   nature,    adults  may 
take   academic   courses  to   improve   skills  which  may   lead   to  a   promotion   or        ^ 
career  change  or  to  further  study.  »■ 

3.  Practical    skills  extension  courses  are  designed  to  provide  '■ 
practical    training  for  persons  seeking  additional    skills.      Such   skills  are 
not   related  to  the   individual's  major  or   primary   vocation   but  may    eventually* 
be   developed  and  refined  to  the   degree  they   can    provide  supplementary    incorr«- 
or  primary   employment.      For  example,    an    individual    may   take   courses   in   sewing 
and   later   decide  to  supplerrent  his/her   income  by   sewing  for  others. 

4.  Avocational    extension  courses  focus  on  personal    or   leisure  needs 
rather  than  on   occupational    or   professional    needs.      Courses   in   pre-retirenen^ 
planning  would   be  classified   as  avccaticnal.      These  courses   are  not  to  be 
confused  with   self-supporting  avocational    courses  which   do  not  earn  FTE. 
Athletic,    game,    and   hobby  courses  that  are  offered  at  the  request  of  the 
local    community   fall    into  the  latter   category. 

Adult  Basic  Education   and   Adult  Hirh   School    ^roe^.ram 

The  community   college   system  offers   remedial    opportunities   to 
thousands   of  North   Carolinians   every  year   who   for  one   reason   or   another   lack 
the  basic   skills  that  v;oul  d  enable  them  to  compete   in  toaay's  economy. 
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According   to  the   1980    census,    approximately   1,500,000    people    1n   North 
Carol  1'na   have   less   than   a   high    school    education.      Of   this   number,    635,000 
have   less  than   an   eignth   grade  education.      These  numbers   represent   people  who 
cannot  do   simple  math,    read   or  write.      They    arc   often   locked    Into  low-paying 
Jobs.    1f  they    are  employed. 

The  Adult  Basic   Education   program   (AEE)    provides  education   up  to 
eighth   grade   level.      This   program  enrolled  53,783    in   1985-05.      Funcs   for  ADE 
are  partially   suopl ied   by   the  Federal    Adult   Education  Act    (3.1   million   1n 
1985-86).      Enrollments   1n   the   program  are   funded   at   the   full*    curricul  urif-rate 
FTE   for  the   institutions   as  of   1983.      Approximately  9   million   in   state 
funding  was   available  for   ABE    programs    in    1985-86. 

The  Adult  High   School    Diploma   program  and   the  General    Education 
Development   programs  are   available  to  students  who   do   not   have  a   high   school 
educacion.      Students  who   successfully  complete  the  General    Education 
Development   program   can  earn   a  high   school    equivalency   certificate.      Students 
completing  the  coursework   outlined   1n  the  Adult  High   School    Diploma    program 
receive  a    diploma.      During  the   past  school    year,    the   community   college   system 
Institutions  granted   approximately  20  percent  of  all    high   scnool    credentials 
Issued   In  North  Carolina. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  STUDY 

UNDUPUCATED  HEADCOUKT  (ANNUAL  DATA) 
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SPECIAL    PROGRA^^S 


Human   Resources   Develocrient    (t-lR?) 

For   those   adults  whose   Tack   of    skills   has    lesulted    1n   chronic 
unemployment,    the   Human   Resources   Development    program    provides   a,^olution. 
The  program  provides   unemployed   or   underenpl  oycd   adults  with   basic   and/or 
high  school    coursework.    structured    prc-vocat ional    training,    counseling   and 
assistance    Into  permanent  employment  or   further  educational    training.      In 
1983-64,   HRD   graduates    increased   their    income   by  more   than   S8.9  million. 

The  Visltinc   A'-tist  Program 

The  Visiting   Artist  Program   is   a  cooperative   program   between  the   State 
Board   of  Conmunity   Colleges   and   the  North   Carolina   Arts   Council.      The    program 
sponsors    Individuals   to  work    as   artists   in    residence   at  community   college 
institutions.      Artists   do  not  teach   regular   classes   but,    as   ccmmunity   arts 
resources,    they    present  workshops,    lecture/demonstrations,    exhibitions, 
in-school    activities,    readings,    concerts,    and  other   productions.      During 
1986>-Fall,    58   institutions   are  participating   in   this   program. 

New   and   Expandino   Industries   Program 

The  Business  and  Industry  Services  Section  within  the  N.C.  Depar-onent 
of  Ccmmunity  Colleges  provides  training  services  to  prospective  employees  of 
a  new   or  expanding   industry. 

The  Business  and   Industry   Services   Section  and   the  local    community 
college    institution   serving  the  area    in   which   the    industry    is   located,    work 
with  the  employer  to  design    a  custonized   training   program.      The  nature  of   the 
job  to   be  trained   for  and   the   level    of   skill    neeaed   by  the  potential    workers 
determine  the  content  and   duration  of   the  training   program. 

The  Business  and   Industry   Services  staff  and   participating  canmunity 
college    institutions   have   provided   training   for  more  than   150,000  procuction 
workers    in   approximately   1,500   companies.      The  New   and   Expanding   Industry 
Program   plays  an   important   role   in   the  state's    industrial    ceveloprient 
strategy   by    providing   an    incentive   for    industry   to   locate  or  expand   their 
operations   in   North   Carolina. 

Cooperative   Skills   Prouram   * 

The  Cooperative   Skills  Training   program   is   designed   to  respond   to  the 
training  needs   of  employers    and   employees    in   existing   inaustries.      Often 
training   programs   are  developed    in    response  to  new    technologies   or   demands    in 
the  work    place   and  may   cover  such  topics   as    inoustrlal    mechanics,    industrial 
electronics   and   technology   and    industrial    supervision.      This   training    Is   of 
particular  importance  to   industries  that  need  specific  training  for  a   small 


c 


*The  name   of   the  Cooperative   Skills   Training   program   has   been  changed   to 

Focused   Inaustrial    Training   centers    (FIT).  ^ 
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group  of  employees.   The  cooperative  skills  training  program  provides  for 
coordinators  and  instruction  in  19  institutions  in  the  community  college 
system:   In  1985-85.  instruction  was  provioed  for  some  4,777  employees  in  598 
manufacturing  firms. 

Small  Business  Centers 

Twenty*  institutions  In  the  community  college  system  during  1985-86 
received  state  funding  and  spo<. sored  small  business  centers  as  part  of  the 
small  business  assistance  network.   The  network  centers  work  with  other 
deliverers  of  small  business  and  training  to  provide  small  business  owners 
and  managers  with  access  to  professional  information  and  advice,  education 
and  training,  and  counseling  and  referral.   Classes  such  as  managing  a  small 
business  that  are  offered  through  existing  curriculum  and  technical  programs 
are  also  available  to  small  business  owners  and  employees.  During  the 
1985-86  year  over  22,500  individuals  participated  1n  workshops,  training 
offerings,  and  classes  sponsored  by  one  of  the  20  network  institutions. 

Job  Trainin;  Partnership  Act  Program 

Federal  training  programs  operated  under  the  provisions  of  the  job 
Training  Partnership  Act  are  charged  with  training  the  disadvantaged, 
including  youth  and  workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  displacement. 
The  program  is  primarily  administered  by  groups  of  private  sector  business 
people,  educators  and  others  who  have  been  selected  to  serve  on  local  Private 
Industry  Councils.  The  Private  Industry  Council  members  have  been  encouraged 
to  utilize  community  college  Institutions  to  provide  training  for  JTPA 
clients.  Easy  access,  experience  In  training  the  under-prepared  and 
established  linkages  with  the  business  community  are  features  that  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  institutions  as  facilitators  of  JTPA  training 
programs. 

The  Department  of  Community  Colleges'  JTPA  Technical  Assistance  Unit 
coordinates  JTPA  activities  at  the  state  level  and  works  with  the  local 
Institutions  to  help  them  develop,  implement,  and  administer  programs,  and 
provides  limited  financial  support  to  select  local  institutions  for  creative 
mooel  training  programs.   A  variety  of  JTPA  activity  is  in  progress, 
including  class  size  training  for  specific  occupations  and  incorporation  of 
JTPA  clients  into  regular  classes  through  individual  referrals. 


*As  of  July.  1987,  there  are  40  small  business  centers, 
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STITFNT   P^RlLA^Tn^i 


The  community   college    system   1s   focused   on  meeting   the  occupational 
and   educational    needs  of   adults.      The   reasons  that   adults  choose   to  enroll    in 
a   community   college    institution  are  as   diverse   as   the  students  themselvesi 
but   by   far  the   greatest   nimber  are  enrolled   to   Improve  job   skills. 

Less  than  3    percent   of    individuals  who  attended   community   colleoe 
institutions   in   1983-84   enrolled   in   college  transfer   programs.      Enrollments 
in   the  college   transfer   program   have   declined   by   14    percent    from   1981-82  to 

e 
as 

Which   will    increase  their  empl  oyabi 1 ity   or   chances   for  job   advancement. 

Research    indicates   that   canmunity  college   system    institutions- tend   to 
enroll    a   higher   proportion   of   low-income   adults  than    are   represented    1n   the 
state's  population   as   a   whole.      A   1980    profile   of   ccmmunity   collece   system 
students   showed   that  20.7    percent  of   curriculum   students  had   a   197C    income 
under   $2f000.      This   profile   also   indicctcd   that  the   typical    curriculum 
student   is   a  25-year-old.    white  female  who    is   either   single   of   married   and 
the   head   of  her    household.      She  works   either   full    or   part-time   and  attends 
class  part-time,    enrolling   in  one  or  two  courses   per  quarter. 

The  typical    e>rtension   student   identified   in  the   profile   is  a 
36-year-old.    white  female,    married   and   living  with   her   spouse   and   chiloren. 
She  enrolls   in  a   single  occupational    extension   class   for  five  or   fewer   hours 
per  week   during  the  evening. 

These  profiles  of   "typical"   students  serve  to  remind   policy  makers  of 
the  uniqueness   of  the   community   college   system.      Because  they   serve   adult 
students,    institutions  must   strive  to   remain   flexible   and   accessible. 
Courses  are   offered    in   the    day,    evening  and   even   on  weekenos   in   oroer  to 
compliment  the  work   schedule  and  lifestyle  of   adults. 

An   analysis   of  curriculum  enrollment   data    from   1963-84    further 
emphasizes   the  unique  characteristics  of   community   colleoe   students.      Almost 
half,    or  47    percent,    were   employed   full-time   and   18.9    percent  were  working  on 
a   part-time   basis.      (See  Figure  2)      Correspondingly  the  lamest  group  of 
students,   44.8    percent,    were  enrolled   In   an    institution  on   a   l/4~t1me   basis. 
(See  Fiaure  3) 
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FIGURE  2 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  STUDY 

UNDUPUCATED  HEADCOUNT  (ANNUAL  DATA) 
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FIGURE   3 

NORTH  CAROUNA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
STUDENT  ENROLLJ^ENT  (SYSTLM  TOTAL) 


Oct.  14,  1986  SriiTJO 
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WDRKER  TRAIN1NS  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION 

FEBRUARY  16,  ly88 

REKAR'vS  B\'  BETSY  Y.  JUSTUS,  CHAIRMAN 

B-lPLOYi't^u  SECURITY  CQl'-HSSiaN^  UF  N.C. 

Representative  Enloe,  Senator  Paniell  and  members  of  the  "Worker 
Training  Trust  rune  Scudy  Coumission.  I  want  to  ti"iani<.  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Study  Commission.  I  icnow 
Chat  you  share  my  interest  in  caintairiing  a  viable  and  effective 
EmployiDent  Security  System  in  our  State  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
cask  of  studying  tiie  neeas  of  tne  ESC  and  making  recommendations 
Co  maintain  the  ser\aces  provided  to  our  citizens  tiirough  the 
Commission ' s  local  offices . 

I  certainly  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  your  previous 
meetings,  but,  as  my  staff  iias  shared  with  you,  I  was  involved  in 
budget  discussions  ^s-ith  the  Federal  government.  Today,  we  finally 
have  figures  to  show  our  cuts  in  our  grants  from  the  federal 
government.  But  before  I  discuss  tiiese  cuts  and  o'ur  agency's 
needs,  I  would  like  to  tal'^  a  few  minutes  and  snare  our  agency's 
mission. 

Tne  purpose  of  the  Ecployment  Security  Cocmission  is  to  promote 
ttie  economic  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  by 
aiding  the  stabilization  and  growth  of  the  State's  economy  through 
facilicating  the  operation  of  the  labor  market. 


PAGE  'IVO 

Tne  Cominission  operates  in  an  enxaronmenc  consisting  of  t'ne  State 
and  National  economies.  State  and  National  policy,  and  State  and 
Federal  legislation.  Cnanges  in  any  one  or  more  of  these  factors 
can  cause  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  Che  Commission's  programs. 

Within  the  framework  of  its  purpose  and  its  environment,  die 
Commission  operates  in  tiiree  broad  program  areas,  Employment 
Servace,  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Labor  l-larket  Information. 
Stated  another  way  —  tiie  mission  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  is  to  provide  Job  Servdce  (Job  Placenent,  Job 
Insurance,  Job  Market  Information)  to  tiie  people  of  torth  Carolina. 

Enrployaent  Service  (Job  PlacPTivanr) 

Tne  Conraission  offers,  on  a  non-fee  basis  to  enmloyers,  job 
seekers,  and  social -business -economic  planners  and  educators," 'trie 
services  of  an  efficient  state-vide,  nationally  affiliated,  labor 
exchange.  Tne  Employment  Service  seeks  to  fill  job  openings  witli 
occupationally  qualified  workers  and  to  locate  jobs  suited  to 
tlieir  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities.  Trie  Employment  Service 
evaluates  worker  interest,  skills,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  and 
matches  these  attributes  with  job  requirements  as  e>x>editiously  as 
possible.  For  applicants  who  are  not  job  ready,  the  Enroloyment 
Service  provides  employment  counseling,  testing,  and  referral  to 
appropriate  rehabilitation  services  or  training  of  basic  education 
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and  job  skills.  Tne  EraployiDenc  Siervlce  also  provides  cecimical 
assistance  to  enployers  vs-itn  personnel  problems  related  to 
recruitment,  screening,  turnover,  absenteeisn  and  job  satisfaction. 

UnemploNTpent  Insurance  (Job  Insurance) 

IVie  Conmission  proNT-des  teiroorary  incotne  protection  to  workers 
with  coverage  under  the  Unemploymenc  Insurance  Program  during 
periods  of  unemploNinent  without  fault.  Timely  subsistence 
payments  maintain  a  degree  of  purcliasing  power  for  the  individual 
•worker  -and  help  to  counter  deflationary  reactions  to  tlie  State '  s  ■ 
economy.  Tnis  program  enables  individuals  to  maintain  die 
integrity  of  their  occupational  skills  by  not  being  forced  to  tal^ 
work  below  normal  skill  and  earning  levels.  Employers  bear  the 
cost  of  this  insurance  through  payroll  taxes  collected  by  the 
Comr.ission. 

Labor  Market  Infonzation  (Job  Market  Information) 

Tne  Commission  collects ,  organizes ,  and  disseminates  information 
about  the  op>eration  of  the  labor  market  such  as  data  on  joB 
opportunities ,  availability  of  workers ,  and  long  range  trends  in 
enployment .  This  information  is  of  value  to  workers,  ennDloyers*; 
economists,  educators,  other  government  agencies,  and  the 
Commission  itself.   The  purpose  is  to  enable  planners  to  bring 
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labor  supply  and  da-nand  into  better  balance  and  to  make  enjployers 
and  job  seekers  aware  ol  opportunities,  iroDalances,  fluctuations, 
and  trends. 

Tne  ESC  has  been  funded  exclusively  by  appropriations  from 
Congress  and  federal  grants  since  its  inception  in  1936.  However 
during  recent  years,  there  'na've  been  significant  reductions  in 
these  funds.  As  previously  reported,  during  fiscal  year  1986,  the 
federal  budget  reductions  in  the  form  of  the  Graitm-Rudrnan  Act 
budget  cuts  clearly  impacted  on  the  Emplo\'ment  Security  Commission 
of  North  Carolina.  Lack  of  sufficient  funding  for  administrative 
acti\dties  required  that; 

-  Tae  staff  of  the  Commission  was  reduced  from  2,133  in 
July  1985  to  1,889  in  July  1986;   staff  reduction  was 
accomplished  though  attrition  as  opposed  to  layoffs . 

-  All  overtime  was  eliminated. 

-  Travel  expenses  were  cut  by  twenty  percent  (207o0. 

-  Non-personal  expenditures  were  reduced  extensively. 

-  Security  and  ground  maintenance  costs  were  reduced  by 
$100,000  per  year. 

-  The  use  of  temporary  employees  was  curtailed. 


PA3E  FIVE 

Tne  impact  of  Congressional  budget  action  tor  fiscal  year  1987 
resulted  in  furtxier  reductions  in  tunds  tor  adir.inistrative  costs 
of  approximately  $3  raiilion.  To  counteract  the  iiipact  of  these 
teaeral  Dudget  cuts,  state  legislation  was  needed  to  provide  a 
means  of  generating  monies  \v'hicli  would  partially  offset  the 
federal  budget  cuts.  With  a  first  ever  appropriation  frcxn  the 
1987  General  Assembly,  ESC  was  able  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
local  offices  and  additional  stalf  reductions .  Tnis  appropriation 
was  to  maintain  in  tliree  core  servdce  areas :  Employment  Service , 
Veterans  Service,  and  Unemployment  Insurance.  Without  tnat 
appropriation,  we  would  have  encountered  a  more  adverse  impact  on 
the  amount  and  quality  of  services  \>;nidi  we  could  provide. 
Additionally,  we  would  riave  faced  expensive  and  disruptive 
reductions - in- force . 

Prior  to  the  cuts ,  we  were  able  to  more  effectively  match 
employers  with  workers  witii  selective  placement  and  jcb 
assessment.  Vie  were  able  to  help  job  seekers  with  counseling  and 
testing.  Yes,  we  are  putting  people  bacic  to  work  and  are 
extremely  efficient  in  doing  so,  but  we  are  not  proxd-ding  the  same 
quality  of  service.  We  cannot  pro\T.de  qua.lity  job  matching  for 
employers  and  workers  and  this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  both 
parries.  Employers  of  our  state  are  repeatedly  requesting  better 
screening  of  applicants  referred  for  job  orders  filed  with  ESC. 

Currently,  most  of  the  states  legislatures  are  appropriating  funds 
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CO  tlieir  Enplo^inent  Security'  Agencies.  Unlike  these  other  states, 
North  Carolina's  ESC  did  not  request  an  appropriation  from  the 
State's  General  Fund  or  the  ixqx^sition  of  a  new  tax  on  Employers 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  tne  monies  to  cover  tne  cost  of 
keeping  local  Enployment  Security  offices  open. 

At  your  last  meeting,  my  staff  presented  detailed  information  on 
tiie  impact  of  tne  federal  budget  reductions  for  the  ESC.  And  in 
particular,  tlie  inroact  of  sudi  reductioiis  in  our  tliree  areas  of 
basic  service  of  Unemployment  Insurance,  Employment  Service  and 
Veterans  Service.  Our  staff  reductions  since  1981  have  been  over 
30  percent.  Our  staffing  levels  nave  been  reduced  from  2133 
positions  in  July,  1985  to  1629  effective  July,  1988  \^/hich  is  a 
reduction  of  504  staff  positions. 

We  have  been  in  the  process  of  assessing  our  budget  cuts.  We  have 
been  operating  under  a  continuing  budget  resolution  for  our 
Employment  Security  budget  since  July  1 ,  1987  and  our  Unemployment 
Insurance  budget  vhich  came  in  effect  on  October  1 ,  1987 .  Our 
priority  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  to  keep  local  offices 
open.  Last  week,  we  were  finally  able  to  learn  what  the  cuts  are 
to  our  agency  and  vmt  will  be  needed  to  maintain  our  same  level 
of  service. 

Our  actual  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1987  in  tiie 
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three   core   ser^rice   areas   of  Uaployroent      Service,   Veterans 
EmploN'iaent,  ana  UneuipioyiDenc  Insurance  totals  1287.8  positions. 
Our  projected  federal  funding  for  tnese  core  service  areas  iii 
1988-89  is  1300.2  positions  for  a  reduction  of  87.7  positions. 
This  deficiency  assones  base  ser^'ice  at  1986-87  levels.  The  1987 
General  Assembly  l^s  already  appropriated  $2,122,811  to  ESC  ror 
personnel  for  the  Fiscal  Year  begiiiniiig  July  1,  1988  wiiicii  leaves 
a  deficit  ot  40.2  positions  in  our  local  offices.   Tne  cost  of 
40.2.  positions  ii    $1,579,14A.  We  urge  you  to  at  least  recocrDend 
tundij^g  these  40.2  poli^^ns  which  will  mintain  us  at  the  8d-87 
bare  minimum  level  of  staffing.  This  bare  minimum  staffing  ^r^U 
not  maintain  tne  8b-b7  level  of  ser\'ice. 

Tnis  staffing  level  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the   job  applicant 
with  special  needs  wrdcl^  require  additional  time  nor  will  it  meet 
the  needs  of  the  employer  with  job  orders  which  require  additional 
staff  time.   We  just  don't  nave  the  staff  to  meet  the  special 
needs.   We  only  'nave  the  staff  to  prox-ide  basic  services.   In 
recent  years,  the  Civilian  Labor  Force  'nas  increased  by  2.57. 
amualiy.   In  1987,  522,523  individuals  received  assistance 
througn  our  78  local  offices,  'we  expect  this  number  to  continue 
to  increase.  To  provide  the  core  level  of  service  w-.th  only  a  two 
percent  adjustment  for  ci^•ilian  labor  force  increase  from  1986-67, 
$2,742,685  will  "oe  needed  Wnich  will  fund  a  total  of  75.3  local 
office  staff  positions  effective  July  1,  1988. 
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If  your  reconmendation  were  to  fund  t±ie  7A.5  positions,  tnat  could 
be  accomplished  by  utilizii\g  $1,642,685  from  Die  Worker  lYaining 
Trust  Fund  for  staffing  t"ne  Local  offices  of  the  En:9lo\iDent 
Security  Conmission  for  tiie  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1,  1988 
\-;liich  will  fund  48.13  positions.  That  amount,  vath  expected 
receipts,  if  appropriated,  vill  allow  ESC  to  maintain  a  level  of 
service  in  the  78  local  offices  equalling  the  services  rendered  in 
86-87 .  If  your  recommendation  were  accepted ,  then  approximately 
$1.5  million  v/ill  remain  in  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  for  the 
other  p)irposes  stated  in  the  creation  of  this  fund. 
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STATE  WORKER  KK.AJ) Jl'L■T^:i:^•T  i'KOCKAW 
l-EiiKLAkV  ::.  ,  !98S 


Title  III  is  not  tlie  third  title  for  a    Ciir  in  someone's  three-c;ir 
parage.   It  is  the  titJc  to  the  future  for  some  of  North  Carolina's 
dislocated  workers.   Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  I'artnership  Act 
provides  services  to  N'orth  Carolinians  who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  p-aut 
closures  or  layoffs. 

Our  economy  is  changing  and  that  change  is  going  to  require       ^ 
different  skills  for  workers  to  succeed  in  the  workforce.   This  shift  is 
going  to  cause  dislocations  among  workers  who  lack  these  skills.   These 
dislocations  are  making  us  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  in 
our  society. 

North  Carolina  already  lias  a  network  of  job  training  established  to 
handle  the  needs  of  our  disJocated  worker.«;.   The  Governor  presently 
allocates  funds  to  tvjenty-six  service  delivery  areas  established 
throughout  North'"Carolina  to  plan  and  operate  local  job  training 
programs.   Beginning  in  July,  there  will  be  twenty-eight  service  delivery 
areas.   The  private  industry  councils  set  policy  and  provide  oversight  _in 
the  design  of  local  plans  and  have  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
all  local  job  training.   By  Federal  law,  the  private  industry  councils 
are  comprised  of  a  majority  membership  from  the  business  community  witrt^ 
the  balance  coming  from  a  broad  range  of  local  agencies.   These  people 
know  what  their  needs  are  locally. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  people  know  t'nat  numbers  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  but  statistics  are  necessary  to  demonstrate  issues  at  hand. 

From  June  1986  to  June  1987,  827  North  Carolina  firms  laid  off  50  or 
more  employees  each  for  at  least  three  weeks.   More  than  198,000 
employees  of  these  firms  filed  initial  Unemployment  Insurance  claims  with 
the  Employment  Security  Commission.   Of  these  employees,  more  than  l^jOOO 
were  determined  to  be  permanently  dislocated.   These  figures,  however, 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  problem  since  this  data  does  not  include 
employees  dislocated  from  small  businesses.  Trie  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  more  than  97Z   of  businesses  operating  in  North  Carolina 
employ  fewer  than  100  workers  and  more  than  80^  employ  fewer  tlian  20 
workers.   As  you  can  see,  there  were  signif icantl}'  more  than  lA.OOO 
workers  dislocated  during  this  time  period.  '_ 

The  Dislocated  IJorkcr  Program  activities  in  North  Carolina  are  bui'^t 
upon  a  team  consisting  of  at  least  the  Employment  Security  Commission, 
Department  of  Community  Colleges,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.   Aitc^ 
2  community  is  targeted  for  Title  III  services,  a  team  of  specialists,  " 
led  by  the  Employment  Security  Comr.ission  with  representation  from  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  meets 
with  the  community  leadership  and  the  local  I'rivate  Industry  Council 
lepresentatives  to  develop  program  ccmponer.t.<; .   These  include  training 
and/or  placement  activities  tliat  will'acidress  the  needs  of  the  dislocated 
workers  in  their  own  areas.   After  the  basic  program  is  developed,  this 
team  is  instrumental  in  coordinating  with  other  local  and  state  resources 
to  carry  out  the  program. 


North  Caroline's  licle  III  progrnir.  hay  limicecl  resources  nuci  is  able 
to  serve  (inly  a  small  portion  of  these  workers.  l^urinj:  I'mgrain  Yesr  ;S83 
tiie  program  served  b,U97  people  and  placed  3,061  in  new  jobs.  In  Proj:ram 
year  1986  we  served  ^,61^1  and  placed  3,163  in  jobs.  For  I'roprar.  Year 
1987  (July  1,  I9S7  through  June  30,  1988)  we  received  5J.f.95.916  in  Title 
III  funds.  We  liope  to  serve  3,062  workers  tliis  year  placinp,  at  lease  60 
percent  in  new  jobs. 

The  Division  of  Employment  and  Training  of  the  De]iartment  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development,  proi)oses  a  st.ite  funded  Worker 
Readjustment  Program  operating  with  two  parts.   One  part  expanding  on  our 
current  program  through  Employment  Security  Commission  funded  by  an 
additional  one  million  dollars  and  a  second  part  funded  with  two  million 
dollars  administered  through  the  28  service  delivery  areas  and  private 
industry  councils  already  established  throughout  North  Carolina.   l-.'irh 
the  new  effort,  we  propose  to  prevent  dislocations  by  pro\'iding  basic 
skills  training  to  existing  workers  in  small  businesses  and  firms  having 
50  employees  or  less.   This  would  provide  those  individuals  with 
transferable  basic  skills  so  that  when  they  are  faced  with  loss  of  their 
job  they  will  have  the  skills  necessary  to  move  to  new  jobs. 

This  funding  would  expand  over  the  next  five  years  from  three 
nillion  dollars  to  nine  million  dollars  emphasizing  prevention  of  these 
problems  rather  than  reacting  to  them  after  the  fact. 
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February   15,    1988  * 


These  representatives  of  North   Carolina's  employer  community  endorse  the 
following   recommendations  to  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study   Committee; 


American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association 

Capital   Associated   Industries,    Inc. 

National   Federation  of   Independent  Business 

N.C.    Citizens  for  Business  and   Industry 

N.C.    Farm  Bureau   Federation 

N.C.    Retail  Merchants  Association 

N.C.    Textile  Manufacturers   Association,    Inc. 

Piedmont  Associated   Industries 

Western   Carolina   Industries 


The   above   group   of  associations   --   representing   over   35,000   North    Carolina 
employers   --   recommends  that  all   interest  generated   by   the   Employment  Security 
Commission    (E.S.C.)    Reserve   Fund   revert   to  the  fund    itself,    apart   from   that 
percentage  of  the   interest  which   E.S.C.    needs  to  continue  operation   of   its 
local  offices  at  present   levels  of  service.      We  believe  this   is   the   proper 
course  for  the  Study   Committee  to  pursue  for  the  following   reasons: 

(1)  It   is   in  the  best  interest  of  North   Carolina's  workers  to  have  the   Reserve 
Fund   reach   its  maximum   level  of   1|    (one  percent)    of  the  state's  annual 
taxable  wages  as  soon  as   possible,   due  to  the  instability  of  the  national 
and   state  economy.      In  the  event  of  a   serious  economic  downturn   such  as 
experienced   in  the  early   1980's,    North   Carolina  would   likely   need   its  full 
fund   balance  of  $1.U  billion  for  unemployment  benefits.      Without  interest 
accrual,    the  fund   is   projected  to  reach  maturity   in    1991.      Reverting 
approximately  85%  of  the  interest  earned  each   year  will   mean   that  maturity 
can  be  reached  in   1990.      That  year  may  make  an   important  difference. 

(2)  There  have  been   listed  22  job  training  programs   in  existence  now  in  North 
Carolina  aimed  at  ail  segments  of  the  unemployed   population.      Total 
funding  will  exceed  $510  million   in   1988.     Our  employer  group   questions 
whether  adding  reserve  fund  interest  to  them  would  enhance  their  value. 
In  addition,    it  is  our  understanding  that  federal  funding   levels  of 
certain  programs  may  be  jeopardized  if  the  state  appropriates  money  for 
these  programs. 

(3)  The  unemployed  worker  will   continue  to  receive  immediate  service  in   his 
local  community  as  long  as  the  E.S.C.    receives  a  percentage  of  the 
interest  necessary  to  operate  its  regional  offices.      Our  group  considers 
that  service  of  vital   importance  and  understands  that  budget  constraints 
may  force  E.S.C.   to  seek  more  than   its  original   15%  estimate  of  interest 
in  some  years. 

(U)     Many   North  Carolina  employers  which  our  coalition   represents  would  prefer 
to  receive  a  refund  of  interest  based  on  their  contributions  to  the 
Reserve  Fund,   as  specified   in   House  Bill  22.      However,   our  group  realizes 
that  reverting  the  interest  to  the  reserve  fund   is   in  the  best  interest  of 
unemployed  or  otherwise  displaced  workers  who  may  need   unemployment 
insurance  benefits  in  the  years  ahead.      Additionally,   asking  the  E.S.C.   to 
devise  a  refund  system  or  a  tax  credit  for  employers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  experiencing  budget  cuts  and  staff  reductions  would   place  additional 
strains  on   its  operation. 

(5)      Reversion  of  interest  to  the  reserve  fund  will  eliminate  the  competition 

among  state  government  agencies  for  extra  money  for  their  own   particular 
job  training   programs.      Ill   will  generated  by  such   intra-government 
competition  would  be  counterproductive.      Even   more  counterproductive  would 
be  competition  for  money  between  state  government  agencies  and   private, 
special   interest  job  training   programs.      Our  group   believes   such 
competition   is   inevitable  if  a   large  sum  of  interest  money   is   available. 

(5)      North   Carolina  employers  may  face  an   unemployment  insurance  tax   increase, 
rather  than  the  planned   decrease,    if  economic  conditions   worsen.      By 
accelerating  the  growth  of  the   Reserve   Fund,    North   Carolina  employers  will 
be   relieved  of  the  20%  surcharge  at  an   earlier  date.      This   surcharge   is  an 
extra  tax   borne  entirely   by   the  employer  community   in   a   year   in   which 
income  taxes,    insurance   costs,    benefit  costs  and   permit  fees   are  all 
increasing. 
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USA 


December   2C,    1989 


Honorable  Jeff  H.  Enloe,  Jr. 

Honorable  David  R.  Parnell 

Worker  Training  Irust  Fund  Study  Commission 

State  Legislative  building 

Raleigh,  N.C.   27611 


Sirs: 

On  February  li,  1988,  a  group  of  employer  organizations 
presented  to  the  commission  its  proposal  for  distribution 
of  monies  accumulated  in  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund. 
To  summarize,  we  recommended  that  any  monies  not  used  by 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  for  the  operation  of 
its  local  offices  be  reverted  into  the  reserve  fund,  whicH" 
was  created  by  a  20%  annual  surcharge  on  employers'      •• 
unemployment  insurance  taxes. 

Such  a  policy  would  have  allowed  the  reserve  fund  to 
mature  in  1990,  whereas  spending  all  the  money  each  vear 
would  delay  maturity  until  1991.   Earlier  maturity  would 
have  ensured  a  healthier  reserve  of  money  for  unemployment^ 
benefits  in  the  event  of  an  economic  oowntum  and 
attendant  job  losses,  and  it  would  have  relieved  employers 
of  the  extra  tax  burden  one  year  earlier. 

But  in  light  of  the  Commission's  decision  to  spend  WTTF 
money  on  job  training,  please  allow  me  to  clarify  the 
employers'  position. 

Our  figures  for  the  maturity  of  the  reserve  fund  were 
calculated  by  reverting  all  monies  in  the  WTTF  not  used  by 
ESC  back  into  the  reserve.   Each  time  money  is 
appropriated  —  as  was  the  case  during  the  1988  budget 
session  —  our  calculated  maturity  date  of  1990  grows 
closer  to  the  original  maturitv  aate  of  1991,  which  was  Z 
based  on  spending  all  the  money  available  each  year.     t 
Therefore,  as  time  passes  and  monies  from  the  fund  are 
spent,  the  practical  effect  of  the  emplovers '  propc-al  on 
the  maturity  of  the  reserve  fund  becomes  less  dramatic, 
and  there  is  less  reason  for  employers  to  pursue  it. 


It  matters! 
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Despite  those  circumstances  however,  employers  still  feel  strongly 
that  there  is  adequate  money  spent  each  year  in  North  Carolina  on 
job  training  —  over  $500  million  in  1987.   We  predicted  that  by 
making  additional  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  available  each  year, 
the  state  would  invite  confrontation  among  the  various  state 
agencies  competing  for  it.   We  also  predicted  that  decisions  of 
which  proiects  deserve  funding  and  in  which  areas  of  the  state,  will 
more  likelv  be  made  for  political  reasons  than  on  merit.   We  believe 
those  predictions  are  accurate. 

Thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  positions  with  vou  and  to 
participate  in  your  deliberations.   We  respect  the  work  you've  done 
and  appreciate  your  service  to  North  Carolina.   The  emplover 
community  will  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future. 


Marc  Finlavson 
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statement  by  North  Carolina  Coamerce 

Secretary  Claude  E.  Pope 

Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  CoomiiBBion 

Legislative  Building.  Raleigh 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1988 


Thank  you,  Chairman  Enloe,  Chairman  Parnell.  I  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  join  you  today. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  vitally  interested  in  these  -^ 
hearings,  and  in  the  future  of  North  Carolina's  worker  training  i 
programs . 

Economic  Gro%rtli 

Our  state  has  been  fortunate  in  recent  years  to  enjoy  a  period  of 
almost  unparalleled*prosperity .  Since  1985,  'new  and  expanding 
industries  have  invested  more  than  S15  billion  in  our  state.  In  the 
same  period,  our  economy  has  added  more  than  300.000  new  jobs.  L»et 
year,  statewide  average  unemployment  fell  to  4.5%,  the  lowest  level 
since  1979. 

What  has  made  this  growth  possible? 

Certainly  a  number  of  factors  have  contributed.  Natural 
advantages  such  as  geography  and  climate  have  helped.  So  has  our 
continued  commitment  to  quality  public  services  such  as  transportation 
and  education.  Our  steadfast  insistence  on  prudent  government  spending 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  favorable  business  climate  have  also  been 
crucial. 

But  perhaps  more  than  any  other- single  factor.  North  Carolina's 
growth  is  a  product  of  her  people  --  trained  hands  and  minds  willing 
to  put  in  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's  pay.  I  have  travelled  tlie 
world  on  behalf  of  North  Carolina,  and  no  feature  of  our  state  is  more 
widely  known  or  more  greatly  respected  than  the  people  who  comprise 
our  work  force. 

Future 

That  is  why  the  work  that  you  are  about  today  is  so  important. 

As  our  state  becomes  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  world  econWny  -- 
as  technology  changes  the  face  of  manufacturing  and  services  and  mother 
businesses  across  the  world  --  its  important  that  North  Carolinians 
continue  to  possess  the  education,  training,  and  skills  necessary  to 
be  competitive.  < 
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We  are  known  the  world  over  as  such  a  place  today.  But  the  world 
is  not  standing  still,  and  to  remain  a  leader  in  economic  growth,  we 
must  be  leaders  in  education  and  training  as  well.. 

Three  Categories 

Today,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  a  way  of  looking  at  a  North 
Carolina's  present-day  work  force  training  challenge.  I  would  suggest 
that  there  are  three  fundamental  categories  of  workers  now  facing 
difficulty  in  the  labor  force: 

--  first,  workers  in  existing  industries  whose  skills  are 
becoming  obsolete  and  who  face  a  high  potential  for  layoff  and  long 
term  unemployment; 

--  second,  workers  with  obsolete  skills  who  are  already 
unemployed;  and 

--  third,  unemployed  high  school  dropouts,  functional 
illiterates,  and  other  workers  whose  serious  educational  or  skill 
deficiencies  are  severe  handicaps  in  today's  labor  market. 

Trust  Fund 

Last  year,  when  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  approved  the 
new  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund,  it  gave  our  state  a  unique  new 
opportunity  to  strengthen  its  skills  training  programs. 

Dollars  available  through  the  fund  are  modest  today  --  certainly 
indadeguate  to  fully  address  our  existing  training  needs. 

But  as  presently  structured,  the  fund  is  flexible  and  has 
excellent  potential  for  higher  yields  in  the  future.  By  working  in 
concert  with  existing  programs,  avoiding  duplication,  and  minimizing 
overhead,  the  fund  could  serve  as  a  unifying  force  in  our  state  skills 
training  efforts  --  leveraging  existing  programs  and  filling  gaps 
between  them. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,  the  Department  of  Commerce  offers  the 
following  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  Fund's  proceeds. 

ESC  Request 

To  begin  with,  we  would  support  the  Employment  Security 
CommisBion's  request  to  use  a  limited  amount  of  Fund  revenues  to 
maintain  ESC's  present  services  to  North  Carolina's  employers  and  work 
force . 

In  recent  years,  federal  cutbacks  in  ESC  funding  have  steadily 
reduced  program  dollars  available  for  ESC's  service  functions.  The 
funding  request  that  has  already  been  brought  to  you  by  ESC  Chairman 

-  more  - 
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Betsy  Justus  would  at  least  partially  offset  those  federal  funding 
losses. 

I  heartily  endorse  her  request. 

Focused  Industrial  Training 

I  would  also  offer  three  other  program  suggestions  that  would 
address  the  spectrum  of  North  Carolina  job  training  needs  which  I 
outlined  earlier. 

To  address  the  first  of  these  groups  --  workers  who  are  still 
employed  but  whose  skills  are  becoming  obsolete  --  I  suggest  you 
consider  expansion  of  our  state  Community  College  System's  excellent 
Focused  Industrial  Training  (FIT)  program. 

Under  this  program,  our  Community  Colleges  offer  courses  that  are 
specially  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a  given  industry.  Workers  enrolled 
in  the  program  receive  instruction  that  updates  their  skills  and 
allows  them  to  stay  at  work  despite  technological  changes  that  may 
have  reduced  or  eliminated  the  need  for  their  old  jobs. 

Governor  Martin  has  recommended  the  expansion  of  the  Community 
College  FIT  program  from  19  to  33  community  college  campuses.  The 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  would  be  an  ideal  source  for  those 
expansion  funds. 

"Voucher  Program 

For  the  second  category  of  workers  --  those  with  skills  no  longer 
competitive  in  today's  labor  market   --  the  Trust  Fund  could  be  used 
to  establish  a  new  voucher  system  for  employer  supported  training 
efforts. 

Under  such  a  program,  unemployment  insurance  claimants  could  be 
hired  by  participating  employers  as  trainees.  Vouchers  would  cover  the 
cost  of  books  and  tuition  --  up  to  $1200  --  at  a  community  college  or 
other  cost-comparable  public  or  private  training  program.  The  voucher 
would  also  reimburse  the  employer  for  the  employee's  time  away  from 
the  job  while  training  --  again  up  to  $1200.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
not  exceed  one  year  and  would  be  contingent  upon  agreements  by  both 
the  employer  and  employee  to  make  the  job  permanent  once  training  is 
completed. 

A  voucher  program  like  the  one  I've  just  described  would  serve  a 
sninimum  of  400  workers  a  year  for  each  $1  million  appropriated  from 
the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  each  year. 


-  more 
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Training  for  Unemployable 

Finally,  for  unemployment  insurance  claimants  lacking  even  basic 
education  and  training  --  the  Trust  Fund  could  be  used  to  offer 
remedial  education  and  training  oppportunities. 

Under  such  a  program,  workers  not  yet  eligible  for  JPTA  or  other 
existing  training  programs  could  be  referred  to  public  or  private 
training  institutions  with  commitments  t^  pay  up  to  $1200  for  books 
and  tuition.  The  program  would  not  exceed  one  year,  and  might  also 
allow  for  the  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  payments  after 
regular  benefits  have  been  exhausted. 

Advantages 

The  programs  I've  just  outlined  are  simply  ideas. 

The  exact  details  of  each  would  certainly  require  careful  study 
and  deliberation.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  together,  these 
efforts  would  help  the  full  spectrum  of  North  Carolinians  now 
suffering  skill  defeciencies. 

Just  as  significant,  these  initiatives  could  easily  be  designed 
to  avoid  duplication,  and  instead,  leverage  the  benefits  of  existing 
programs . 

Additionally,  they  would  further  involve  our  state's  employers  in 
directing  the  future  of  North  Carolina's  skills  training  efforts. 

Finally,  by  improving  the  employability  of  under-skilled  workers, 
these  programs  would  save  Unemployment  Insurance  dollars  and 
contribute  to  the  balance  of  our  new  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund.  In 
this  way,  they  would  bring  North  Carolina's  worker  training  efforts 
full  circle,  providing  the  basis  for  evermore  effective  levels  of 
performance . 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  commission  is  involved  in 
important  work. 

North  Carolina  has  rar'=^ly  faced  a  better  opportunity  to  bring 
unskilled  and  under-skilled  job  seekers  into  the  work  place.  With 
unemployment  at  historic  lows,  businesses  are  aggressively  seeking  new 
workers.  The  doors  of  opportunity  have  never  opened  wider. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outstanding  opportunity,  your  committee  has 
been  charged  with  directing  a  new  resource  in  support  of  our  state's 
labor  needs.  Your  deliberations  will  help  decide  how  North  Carolina 
makes  use  of  an  opportunity  it  has  given  itself. 

Those  of  us  in  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce  look 
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forward  to  your  recominendationB .  We  believe  that  with  wisdom  and 
forethought,  your  efforts  can  result  not  only  in  new  opportunities  for 
our  under-trained  workers,  but  in  a  brighter  economic  horizon  for  all 
the  people  of  our  state. 

Once  again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak-today. 
Please  call  on  me  or  my  staff  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
whatsoever. 

-  end  - 
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Statertient  Presented  to 

WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION 

r  y  T 1 1  e 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMISSION  ON  JOBS  AND  ECONOMIC  CROV.TH 


S.Leicli  V'ilson,  Executive  Difector 
April  5,  1988 


Senator  Parnell,  Representative  Enloe  and  members  of  tiie 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission,  I  am  Leigh 
Kilson,  Executive  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission 
on  Jobs  and  Economic  Growth  and  on  behalf  of  the  commission, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Commission 
recommendation  re-lating  to  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund. 

First,  permit  me  to  give  you  a  brief  update  on  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  which  was  created  by  the  1985  General 
Assembly.   This  Commission  was  directed  to  identify  the  major 
economic  challenges  facing  the  state  and  to  develop  practical 
proposals  for  meeting  those  challenges.   The  Commission  is 
composed  of  30  outstanding  North  Carolinians  including 
legislators,  educators,  corporate  executives  representing 
both  large  and  small  businesses  as  well  as  local  officials. 

The  Commission  presented  its  initial  recommendations  to 
the  1987  General  Assembly  and  had  a  remarkable  track  record 
in  that  30  of  the  Commission's  ^1  recommendations  were 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  or  administrative  action  by  a  state  agency. 
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Le^^islative  recornn.endat ions  invoivin£,  iaboi~  force 
ae  ve]  oprr.ent  which  were  enacted  include  support  for  vocataonai 
education,  :3upport  for  trie  Community  College  Irainmg 
Pro£rarr,2,  rieasures  to  address  the  literacy  probleir,  and  full 
support  for  the  establishment  of  the  Worker  Training  Trust 
Fund  . 

Pursuing  incentives  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs  and 
legislation  to  help  workers  iriaintain  their  jobs  in  this 
changing  economy,  has  been  a  major  thrust  of  the  Commission's 
"Growth  from  Within"  economic  development  strategy. 

Following  adjournment  of  the  198?  Session,  the 
Commission  has  continued  its  work  and  on  March  29,  just  one 
week  ago,  adopted  an  interim  report  which  includes  16 
separate  legislative  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 
1988  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Commission  is  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

make  its  first  presentation  for  1988  to  this  commission  in 

which  we  respectfully  recommend  the  creation  of  the  North 

Carolina  Worker  Transition  Fund. 


The  strength  of  North  Carolina's  economy  is  intertwined 
with  the  well-being  of  our  workers,  which  in  turn  is 
intertwined  with  the  strength  and  competitiveness  of  our 
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businesses.   The  Con.rrassi  on  corses  before  you  Loaay  Lo 
recommend  proposals  which  wijl  strengthen  both  tliei-e  strands 
of  our  economy  --  our  employees  and  our  en):  1  oyei-s . 

North  Carolina's  econoiny  will  continue  to  grow,  ci-eating 
jobs  rapidly  enough  to  maintain  a  low  unemployment  rate. 
Eut,  North  Carolina's  worker-s  still  face  some  tough 
problems.   Last  year,  January  to  December,  1987,  the  state's 
average  unenpioyment  rate  was  ^.5,  which  is  an  average  of 
1^7,000  people  at  any  one  time,  who  vere   unemployed  an 
average  of  9-5  weeks.   This  means  that  more  than  800,000 
workers  experienced  unemployment  at  some  point  last  year. 

Worker  displacement  is  already  occurring  in  our  state 
due  to  changing  technology  and  international  trade  patterns. 
In  1985  and  1986,  31,000  workers  were  displaced  by  plant 
closings  and  permanent  layoffs.  Over  these  two  years,  there 
were  225  plant  closings  in  the  state.   In  1967,  3^.000  North 
Carolina  workers  exhausted  their  Unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  and  this  problem  will  continue.   The  Office  of 
State  Budget  and  Management  projects  72,000  fewer  jobs  in 
nondurable  manufacturing  m  the  year  2000  than  exists  today. 
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Current  progranii,  are  not  effectively  solving  this 
probJerr.  because  there  are  too  little  resources, 
inflexibility,  and  too  much  emphasis  on  short-term  job  search 
assistance.   Tne  only  program  that  serves  the  displaced 
v;orker  is  the  JTPA  Title  III  program. 

In  the  last  program  year,  less  than  one-half  of  tiie 
participants  in  the  Title  III  Program  received  any  type  of 
training.   The  exact  figure  is  ^5%    (2535  trained  out  of  5598 
total  participants).   In  addition,  support  services  for  Title 
III  participants  (such  as  for  transportation  and  child  care) 
was  limited. 

For  over  half  of  the  Title  III  participants,  the 
opportunity  for  richer  work  experiences  is  missed  as  short 
term  solutions  to  reemiployment  are  favored  over  more 
meaningful  retraining  during  transitions  between  jobs. 

Several  other  states,  such  as  California  and  Michigan, 
are  trying  to  attack  this  problem  of  displacement,  and  are 
having  some  success.   Illinois  has  a  three-year  old  st.ate 
program  that  last  year  spent  $1.5  million  to  provide  2,000 
individuals  with  training  vouchers,  and  spent  $1  million  to 
assist  63  companies  in  retraining  8,^00  employees.  It  is  time 
for  North  CaroJ ina  to  develop: 
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A  New  Approach  to  Helping  the  Forgotten  Econoiny 

■at 
and  the  Forp.otten  People 

North  Caroliria  shoujd  protect  iti;  Labor  Force  by  helping 

the  workers  n.aintain  their  jobs  and  their  standard  of  living, 

and  by  iielping  businesses  improve  their  productivity  and  stay 

con.pet  i  t :  ve  .   The  state  shouJd  provide  transition  services, 

training  and  placement  for  th.ese  displaced  workers.   The 

state  should  also  provide  training  assistance  to  employers 

who  want  to  retrain  and  upgrade  their  existing  workers. 

The  Commission  recor.mends  two  prograr:s  to  serve  the 
displaced  worker.   The  Individual  Training  Assistance  Program 
will  directly  z>^r^Q    the  individual,  and  the  Employer  Training 
Assistance  Program  will  work  with  North  Carolina  en.ployers  to 
retrain  existing  workers  to  increase  productivity  levels. 


INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Experienced  workers  who  have  been  laid  off  or  received 
notice  of  layoff  may  apply  for  training  assistance  grants  or 
vouchers,  which  can  be  used  at  both  public  and  private 
institutions.   Eligible  expenses  will  include  tuition,  fees, 
'jupplies,  and  administrative  costs.   The  vouchers  will  be  for 
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1 00«  of  the  tPciriinc  cooLis  up  to  $2,000.   In  addjtjon, 
support  services,  such  as  transportation  and  child  care,  can 
be  provided  by  voucher  Money  during  the  training  period.   The 
training  will  be  supplemented  by  intensive  job  search 
assistance.   It  is  recomiriended  that  the  Individual  Training 
Assistance  Program  be  administered  by  the  Employment  Security 
Comn;i£sion . 


EMPLOYER  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

This  will  be  targeted  to  employers  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  existing  workers,  in  these  two  categories:   1 )New 
technologies  introduced  by  North  Carolina  businesses  to 
improve  productivity  requires  retraining  and  upgrading  of 
employees;  and,  2)  New  product  lines  require  training  of 
employees  to  handle  these  new  lines.  As  industries 
recapitalize  their  plants  with  new  technology,  the  state  will 
help  to  recapitalize  their  workforce  with  the  skills  to 
operate  the  technology.   The  program  will  cover  lOOJ  of  the 
cost  of  retraining  and  upgrading.   The  instruction  can  be 
provided  by  the  industry  or  the  community  colleges.  To  ensure 
the  success  of  this  program,  performance  standards  would  need 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 
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The  Employer  Training  Assistance  Program  wiH  buijd  upon 
the  existing  Cooperative  Skills  Training  Program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges.   This  program  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  Focused  Industrial  Training.   Focused 
Industrial  Training  in  FY  1986-87  trained  more  than  5,000 
workers  in  6^5  different  existing  industries  in  North 
Carolina.   Industries  most  often  benefited  were  textile, 
apparel,  r.etalworking  and  furniture.   19  Focused  Industrial 
Training  centers  at  community  colleges  are  funded  at  $1.^ 
million . 

Because  training  class  size  is  very  flexible  in  this 
program  (no  required  lower  size  limit).  Focused  Industrial 
Trair.ing  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  small 
businesses  and  industry. 

Increased  funding  for  the  Focused  Industrial  Training 
Programs  would: 

1)  broaden  the  program  by  increasing  the  number  of 
service  centers  up  to  a  possible  28  (which  is  one-half  of 
Community  Colleges  in  the  state).   Funding  levels  of  e> isting 
and  new  Focused  Industrial  Training  Centers  would  be  cecided 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  based  on  demand  by 
industries  for  training  services, 
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2)  add  flexibility  to  the  progran.:   a  "ba  lance-of-sta  te" 
fund  would  be  established  to  work  with  companies  where  there 
is  a  need  for  the  prograni  but  not  a  service  center, 

3)  increase  responsiveness  of  proBrar;:   funding  for 
state  administration  to  assure  that  needs  of  existing 
industry  ar-e  met  in  a  responsive  and  flexible  way. 


Summary 

These  two  programs  will  be  a  significant  step  for  North 
Carolina  in  attacking  the  problem  of  displaced  workers,  and 
along  with  other  existing  programs  they  will  be  more 
effective  and  extend  further  if  the  legislature  continues  to 
forge  public-private  partnerships  to  provide  IJorth  Carolina 
with  the  skilled  workforce  it  needs  today,  and  must  have 
tomorrow. 
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ESTIMATED  COST 

(  1  )   THE  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  PHOGRAM 

It  is  estimated  that,  based  on  assumption  that  the 
program  would  train  one-half  of  the  Title  III  participants 
that  do  not  receive  retraining  (1500  out  of  300C,  based  on 
1986-67  FY  figures)  at  an  average  cost  of  $700  per  trainee, 
plus  the  Employment  Security  Commission's  administrative 
cost,  would  be  $1 .2  million. 

(2)   THE  EMPLOYER  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(s)   To  increase  the  number  of  Focused  Industrial 

Training  Centers  in  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges  up  to  28  at  $75,000  per  center  -  $675,000. 

(b)  To  create  a  balanced  program  across  the  state  - 
$2^5,000. 

(c)  State  administration  to  increase  program 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  rf  :.ncustry  -  $80,000. 

'he  total  estimated  cost  for  the  Er,plcyer  Training  Assistance 
Program  would  be  $1.0  mi  11  ion. 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  TWO  PROGRAMS:   $2.2  million 

APPF.NDTX  R 
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FUNDING 

Funding  for  these  two  programs  could  initially  be 
provided  for  FY  1988-89  from  the  funds  generated  by  the 
annual  interest  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund,  expected 
to  be  $3  million  in  FY  1988-89  and  to  increase  to  $15  million 
in  five  years  as  the  trust  fund  grows  to  $250  million. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  these  funding  levels  for 
both  the  Individual  Training  Assistance  Program  and  the 
Employer  Training  Assistance  Program  be  expanded  beginning  in 
FY  1989-90  as  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  grows  and  if  the 
evolution  of  both  programs  is  positive. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  very 
important  recommendation  from  the  Commission  on  Jobs  and 
Economic  Growth.   If  you  have  questions,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
respond. 


ADPFMHTY  R 


lor  rocusea  inauswriai  iraming   APPENDIX  S 
(Dept.  of  Community  Colleges) 


Focused  Industrial  Training  (FIT)  helps  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  employees  of  existing  North 
Carolina  businesses  which  are  introducing  new 
technologies  and  new  product  lines.  Through  such  upgrade 
training,  the  employees'  skill  levels  do  not  become 
obsolete,  future  unemployment  and  displacement  is 
prevented,  and  business  productivity  is  increased. 


FIT  was  begun  in  I98I  and  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Community  Colleges.  With  a  budget  of 
$1.^9  million,  the  program  currently  provides  training 
services  to  existing  companies  in  19  of  its  colleges. 
Training  classes  are  jointly  planned  by  the  institution 
and  the  industry  or  industries  to  be  served.  The  state 
pays  for  100X  of  the  training  costs. 


In  the  1986-1987  year,  5,323  employees  in  6^5 
industries  were  trained.  Textile,  apparel,  metalworking, 
furniture  amJ  other  manufacturing  were  primary  users. 
Because  training  class  size  is  flexible  in  this  program 
(there  is  no  lower  limit),  FIT  is  especially  suited  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  and  industry.  Most  firms 
utilizing  FIT  have  fewer  than  250  employees. 


The  $1.3  million  expanded  budget  for  FIT 
would : 

1)  create  nine  additional  FIT  centers  located 
at  community  colleges  (at  $85,000  per  center)... 
$765,000. 

2)  increase  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  to  work  with  companies  where  there  is 
a  need  for  the  program  but  not  a  service  center... 

$285,000. 

3)  increase  state-wide  administrative  support 
of  the  program $250,000. 
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Short  Title:   Expanded  training  program  funds.  (Public) 

Sponsors: 

Referred  to: 


1  A  BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED 

2  AN  ACT  TO  APPROPRIATE   FUNDS   TO  EXPAND  THE   FOCUSED   INDUSTRIAL 

3  TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  INCLUDE  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR 

4  WORKERS  WHO  ARE  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  AND  IN  NEED  OF  UPGRADING 

5  THEIR  SKILLS. 

6  Whereas,  businesses  in  North  Carolina  are  introducing 

7  new  technologies  in  order  to  improve  productivity  and  introducing 

8  new  product  lines;  and 

9  Whereas,  the  increased  use  of  new  technologies  and  the 

10  introduction  of  new  product  lines,  particularly  in  traditional 

11  North   Carolina   industries,    are   causing   displacements   in 

12  employment  that  are  showing  up  in  employment  statistics  now  and 

13  are  expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the  next  ten  years;  and 

14  Whereas,  expansion  of  the  Focused  Industrial  Training 

15  program  to  include  additional  training  programs  for  workers  who 

16  are  currently  employed  and  in  need  of  upgraded  skills  addresses 

17  the  problem  of  worker  displacement; 

18  Now,  therefore. 


APPENDIX  S 


GENERAL  ASSEHBLY  Of  NORTH  CAROLINA  SESSION  1987 


1  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacts: 

2  Section   1.     There   is   appropriated   from   the   Worker 

3  Training  Trust  Fund  to  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  the 

4  sum  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,300,000) 

5  for  the  1986-89  fiscal  year  to  expand  the  Focused  Industrial 

6  Training  program  administered  by   the  Department   of   Community 

7  Colleges.   The  funds  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

8  (1)   Seven    hundred    sixty-five    thousand    dollars 

9  ($765,000)   to   create   nine   additional   Focused 

10  Industrial  Training  centers   located  at  community 

11  colleges; 

12  (2)   Two  hundred  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  ($285,000) 

13  i,px    development,  delivery,  and  support  of  training 

14  programs   as   authorized   by   the   Department   of 

15  Community  Colleges;  and  * 

16  (3)   Two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)^^  for 

17  State-wide  administrative  support. 

18  Sec.  2.   This  act  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1988. 
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June  2,  1968 


Members  cf  the  19E7  General  Assembly, 

1968  Session 

State  Legislative  Building 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

Dear  Fellow  Members: 

As  Co-chairmen  of  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  ':Study 
Commission,  we  would  like  to  report  briefly  on  the  Study 
Commission's  progress  and  make  a  recommendation  to  the  ,1988 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  charge  of  the  Study  Commission  was  to  study  the  possible 
uses  to  which  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  (created  by  House 
Bill  22  in  1967)  could  be  put.  House  Bill  22  directed  that  the 
use  of  funds  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  "shall  be 
pursuant  to  appropriations  in  the  Current  Operations 
Appropriations  Act." 

The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission  has  met  five 
times  and  gone  into  depth  in  its  study  cf  worker  training  and 
unemployment  in  North  Carolina.  At  its  April  5  meeting,  the  Study 
Commission  voted  to  report  the  fcliowing  to  the  1957  General 
A.ssembly  at  its  1986  Session: 

*  that  the  Commission  recommends  the  appropriation  cf 
51,642,662  during  the  1968  Session  from  the  Worker 
Training  Trust  Fund  to  the  Employment  Security 
Commiission  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  continued 
operation  of  local  offices  throughout  the  State  aL  the 
1986-67  level  cf  service  (please  see  the  attached  'copy 
cf  remarks  by  Chairman  Betsy  Y.  Justus  cf  the  Employment 
Security  Commission); 


Membe  r  s 
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June  2,  1966 


the  1967  General  Assembly,  1988  Session 


*  that,  because  cf  the  breadth  of  tlie  problems  involved 
and  the  number  of  the  solutions  proposed,  the  Commission 
cannot  responsibly  reach  a  final  recommendation  before 
the  1968  Session  on  tne  use  of  the  moneys  in  the  Fund; 
and 

*  that,  therefore,  the  Commission  recommends  that  its 
study  continue  after  the  1988  Session  with  the  hope  that 
It  miaht  be  able  to  make  a  full  report  on  the  Worker 
Training  Trust  Fund  to  the  1969  General  Assembly. 

At  its  Kay  24  meeting,  the  Study  Commission  added  an 
additional  recommendation:  i.e.,  that  the  1988  General  Assembly 
appropriate  SI. 3  million  to  expand  the  Focused  Industrial 
Training  (FIT)  program  in  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 
The  FIT  program  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  employees  of 
existing  North  Carolina  industries.  The  proposed  expansion  of  the 
program  would  contain  the  following  elements: 

*  $765,000  to  increase  from  19  to  28  the  number  of 
community  college  campuses  that  have  FIT  centers, 


5190,000  to  increase 
FIT  centers. 


:he 


allocation  for  the  19  existing 


5265,000  for  development,  delivery,  and  support  cf 
training  programs  as  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges,  and 

580,000  to  increase  Statewide  administrative  support  for 
the  FIT  crocram. 


Thank  you  very  much 
Sincerely, 


/ 


^y 


^ 


Representati\'e  Jeff  K.  I  nice  Jr.,'       Senator  Da\'id  K.  Parne. 
Co-chairmen,  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  Study  Commission. 


The  Honorable  J.J.  Kar: 

Senate . 

The  Honorable  Robert  E 

The  Honorable  Liston  E 


'  r  o  T  e  m  c  : 


tne 


Jordan,  President  cf  the  Senate. 
Ramsey,  Speaker  cf  the  House. 


(b)  The  Rural  Economic  Development  Center.  Inc..  shall  submit  an  interim  report 
to  the  1989  General  .^s.^embl)  no  later  than  Februar\  15.  19S9.  and  a  final  report  no 
later  than  June  30,  1989.    Each  report  shall  include  tne  folloump: 

(1)  The  uses  of  an\  funds  appropriated  bs  this  act: 

(2)  \\'heiher  an\  of  the  funds  appropriated  b\  this  act  v^ere  matched, 
and  if  so.  the  source  of  the  matching'  funds;  and 

(3)  The   grants   made    from    the    Microcnterprise    Fund,   including   the 
recipient  of  the  grant,  the  amount  of  the  grant,  the  purpose  of  the 

— •  grant,  and  the  actual  results  of  the  grant. 

Reauested  bv:     Senator  Parnell 

-— -emploVme.nt  security  commission  funds 

Sec.  156.3.  (a)  .Notwith>tanding  G.S.  96-5(c).  there  is  appropriated  from 
the  Special  Employment  Securit>  Administration  Fund  to  the  Emplo\ment  Secuo-itx 
Commission  of  .North  Carolina  the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(SI. 100.000)  for  the  1988-89  fiscal  year  for  the  administration  of  the  Veterans 
Employment  Program.  Employment  Services  Program,  and  Unemplovment  Insurance 
Program.  The  Employment  Security  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Uegislative 
Commission  on  Governmental  Operation^  b\  the  first  of  each  month,  prior  to  an 
expenditure  of  an>  funds  appropriated  by  this  section.  Supplemental  lederal  funds  or 
other  additional  funds  received  h\  the  Emplo>ment  Securit\  Commission  for  similar 
purposes  shall  be  ex^icnded  prior  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  b\  this 
section.  The  report  required  by  this  section  shall  be  included  in  the  report  that  is 
required  by  Section  145  of  Chapter  738  of  the  1987  Session  Uaus  and  shall  contain 
the  same  information. 

(b)  There  is  appropriated  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  t04thc 
Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina  the  sum  of  one  million  six 
hundred  forty-t>AO  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-five  dollars  (Sl.642.685)  for  the  I9IS8- 
89  fiscal  year  for  the  operation  of  local  offices  at  the  1986-87  le\el  of  service. 

iRT       XXIII DEPARTMENT       OF       NATURAL       RESOURCES 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

"Requested  bv:     Representatives  Bruce  Ethridee,  Colton 
. — AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF  WATER  QUALITY  FEES 

Sec.  157.  (a)  There  is  appropriated  from  the  water  quality  fees  collected 
and  deposited  in  the  cuDnreverting  account  established  in  G.S.  143-215.3.A.  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  eight  hundred  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  fift\  dollars  (S819.350)  for 
the  1988-89  fiscal  year,  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Communitv 
Development  to  retain  and  provide  all  necessary  support  for  a  position,  or  to 
establish  and  provide  all  necessary  support  for  a  position  in  the  uater  qualitv 
program,  when  sufficient  fees  for  a  position  and  all  necessary  support  for  the  1988-89 
fiscal  year  have  been  deposited.  No  more  than  23  positions  may  be  funded  and 
supported  in  this  manner.  These  positions  shall  be  those  positions  that  were 
previously  established  from  one-time  State  funds  appropriated  for  the  1987-88  fiscal 
year,  six  aquatic  toxicology  positions  that  were  previously  established  and  are 
presently  funded  from  federal  receipts,  and  up  to  seven  newly-established  positions  in 
the  water  quality  program  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development.  Water  quality  fees  shall  be  the  onl>  source  of  funds  for  these  position's 
and  all  necessary  support,  including  fringe  benefits.  These  positions  shall  be  used  to 
leduce  the  backlog  of  permit  applications  and  to  improve  the  rate  of  comphanceof 
facilities  with  environmental  standards  for  toxic  substances. 


88  House  Bill  264] 


administraiion  of  agency  programs  shall  be  limited  to  ten  percent  (lOfc)  of  the  total 
annual  budget  of  the  agency,  as  certified  in  the  prior  year's  audit  of  the  agency. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development 
shall  report  to  the  1989  General  Assembly  by  February  15.  1989.  and  quarterly 
thereafter  to  the  Joint  LegiNlative  Commission  on  Governmental  Operations  on  the 
use  of  Community  Service  Block  Gram  Funds  for  administration  of  agency  programs. 
The  report  shall  show  the  total  budget  for  each  community  action  agency  or  limited 
purpose  agency  by  program  funding  source  and  the  amount  of  funds  for 
administration  iunds  provided  by  each  program.  The  report  shall  also  show-  the 
criteria  for  determining  the  amount  of  funds  used  for  administrative  expenses  and  the 
number  of  persons  served  by  each  program. 

(b)  Chapter  830  of  the  1987  Session  Laws  is  amended  by  repealing 
Section  104. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  allocated  by  this  act  for  use  by  community  action 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  may 
use  up  to  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  (S33.000)  for  additional  personnel  to 
administer  and  monitor  federal  and  State  grants  to  these  agencies.  Prior  to  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds,  the  Department  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Legislative 
Commission  on  Governmental  Operations  on  the  proposed  use  of  these  funds. 

Requested  bv:     Representative  Enloe.  Senator  Parnell 

FOCUSED  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  36.  (a)  Notwithstanding  G.S.  96-5(f),  there  is  appropriated  from  the 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  to  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  (S500.000)  for  the  1988-89  fiscal  year  to  expand  the 
Focused  Industrial  Training  program  administered  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges.  These  funds  are  a  one-time  appropriation  for  the  1988-89  fiscal  year  only 
and  may  not  become  part  of  the  continuation  budget. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
for  the  19KS-89  fiscal  year  for  Nev^'  Industry  Training,  the  State  Board  of  Community 
Colleges  may  use  up  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  (S500.000)  to  expand  the 
Focused  Industrial  Training  program  administered  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges.  These  funds  may  be  used  only  after  the  funds  appropriated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  have  been  exhausted. 

(c)  The  funds  made  available  by  this  section  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(1)  Up  to  six  hundred  eighty  thousand  dollars  (S680.00G)  to  create  up 
to  nine  additional  Focused  Industrial  Training  centers  located  at 
community  colleges; 

(2)  Up  to  one  hundred  ninety  thousand  dollars  (S190.000)  for  the 
existing  19  centers,  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  19  centers; 
and 

(3)  Up  to  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  dollars  (S130.000)  for 
development,  delivery,  and  support  of  training  programs  as 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  and  for 
statewide  administrative  support. 

(d)  The  Department  of  Community  Colleges  shall  submit  a  written 
evaluation  of  the.  Focused  Industrial  Training  program  to  the  Joint  Legislative 
Commission  on  Governmental  Operations  by  May  I.  1989.  The  evaluation  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  each  training  center  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  area  industries  and  recommended  actions  to  improve  delivery  of  services  and 
training  opportunities  for  the  client  population. 


Senate  Bill  257  23 


of  N.  C.  Commission  on  Jobs  APPENDIX  V 

I*:  Economic  Growth. 


It  is  time  to  explore  and  research  ways  to 
improve  the  training  of  child  care  providers  so  that 
quality  of  child  care  will  be  improved  along  with 
guant;tY.  Possible  methods  include:  (a.)  the  establishment 
of  a  child  care  provider's  training  fund  paid  for  through 
an  annual  licensure  fee  for  child  care  facilities  and 
state  matching  grants,  and  (b.)  a  preschool  career 
incentive  grant  program  which  would  provide  complete  or 
partial  reimbursement  to  staff  working  directly  with 
preschool  children  for  completed  college  course  work  in 
early  childhood  education. 

RecomBendation  8:   INCREASE  THE  QUALITY  OF  CHILD  CARE 
THROUGH  THE  TRAINING  OF  PROVIDERS. 


Job  Training  and  Retraining 

North  Carolina's  economy  will  continue  to  grow, 
creating  jobs  rapidly  enough  to  maintain  a  low 
unemployment  rate.  But,  North  Carolina's  workers  still 
face  some  tough  problems.  From  January  to  December  I987, 
the  state's  average  unemployment  rate  was  ^.5J,  which  is 
an  average  of  U7,000  people  at  any  one  time. 

In  the  future,  changing  technology  and  international 
trade  patterns  will  have  a  major  impact  on  traditional 
industries  such  as  textiles,  apparel,  tobacco  and 
furniture.  The  N.C.  Office  of  State  Budget  and  Management 
projects  72,000  less  nondurable  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
state  in  2000  than  in  1987.  This  will  displace  many 
workers  who  are  mature  and  have  an  excellent  work  history 
but  who  have  low  skill  and  education  levels  and  limited 
experience  in  job  hunting. 

Worker  displacement  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the 
future,  but  is  already  occurring  in  North  Carolina.  In 
1985  and  1986,  a  total  of  31,000  workers  were  displaced  by 
plant  closings  and  permanent  layoffs.  Closures  by  AT&T  and 
R.J.R.  Nabisco  in  1987  and  1988  point  toward  equally  high 
levels  of  worker  displacement  in  the  last  two  years.  In 
1987,  3^,000 

North  Carolina  workers  exhausted  their  Unemployment 
Insurance  benefits,  and  this  problem  is  projected  to 
continue. 

Current  programs,  predominantly  the  federal  JTPA 
displaced  worker  program,  are  not  effectively  solving  the 
problem  of  the  displaced  worker  because  there  are  too 
little  resources,  inflexibility,  and  too  much  emphasis  on 
short-term  job  search  assistance  relative  to  retraining. 
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Last  year  less  than  one-half  of  the  participants  in  the 
Title  III  dislocated  worker  program  received  any  type  of 
training  (2535  trained  out  of  5598  total  participants).  In 
addition,  support  services  (transportation  and  child  care) 
were  limited. 

Several  states  are  leading  the  way  in  worker 
retraining  programs  by  successfully  filling  the  gaps 
present  in  current  programs.  Illinois,  for  instance,  has  a 
three-year  old  state  program  that  last  year  spent  $1.5 
million  dollars  to  provide  2,000  individuals  with  training 
vouchers,  and  spent  $1  million  dollars  to  assist  63 
companies  to  upgrade  the  skill  levels  of  8,^00  employees. 

The  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1987  provides  North  Carolina  with 
a  unique  opportunity  to  develop  an  innovative  job 
retraining  program.  Such  a  retraining  program  would  help 
protect  the  state's  labor  force  by  helping  workers 
maintain  their  standard  of  living,  and  by  helping 
businesses  improve  their  productivity  and  stay 
competitive.  In  addition,  an  enhanced  program  in  North 
Carolina  aimed  at  job  skill  retraining  and  upgrading  would 
be  a  key  ingredient  in  state  job  retention  an 
competitiveness  strategies  and  would  supplement  existing 
strategies  aimed  at  attracting  out-of-state  firms. 

The  recommended  worker  retraining  and  upgrading 
programs  are  aimed  at:  ( 1 )  the  unemployed,  displaced 
worker  in  need  of  retraining,  and  (2)  the  employed  worker 
in  need  of  job  skill  upgrading  due  to  the  introduction  by 
the  employer  of  new  technologies  or  new  products. 

A  program  directed  at  the  unemployed  worker  will 
assist  the  substantial  "forgotten  segment  of  the 
unemployed"  who  are  not  receiving  the  retraining  necessary 
to  adapt  to  the  changing  economy  in  NC  because:  a) 
existing  programs  are  not  effectively  reaching  them  (only 
6-7%  of  dislocated  workers  enroll  in  the  federal  program 
nationally),  and  b)  biases  inherent  in  programs  toward 
short-term  job  search  assistance,  not  retraining.  Without 
an  innovative  state  retraining  program  that  will  increase 
the  adaptability  of  North  Carolina's  workers,  we  will  be 
cheating  the  future  of  these  workers  in  transition  between 
jobs. 

A  second  program  aimed  at  the  employed  worker  in 
need  of  job  skill  upgrading  is  a  partnership  between  the 
state  and  its  existing  industries.  As  North  Carolina's 
traditional  industries  recapitalize  their  plants  with  new 
technology  and  introduce  new  products,  the  state  will  work 
with  its  resident  industries  through  the  Focused 
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Industrial  Training  Program  to  assure  that  their 
workforces  will  be  recapitalized  with  the  skills  needed  to 
operate  the  new  technology  or  haodle  the  new  products. 

A  recommendation  by  the  Jobs  Commission  to  the 
1988  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  expand  the  Focused 
Industrial  Training  (FIT)  Program  administered"  by  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges  was  partially  enacted.  An 
amount  of  $500,000  was  appropriated  from  the  Worker 
Training  Trust  Fund  to  this  training  program  and  authority 
was  given  to  transfer  an  additional  $500,000  within  the 
Department  budget  to  the  FIT  program.  The  Jobs  Commission 
recommended  that  $1.3  million  be  appropriated  from  the 
Trust  Fund  to  expand  FIT. 

Recommendation  9:   TARGET  THE  USE  OF  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST 
FUND  MONET  TO  THE  TRAINING/RETRAINING  OF  DISPLACED  AND 
UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS.  AN  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  WILL  INVOLVE  TRAINING  VOUCHERS  FOR  EXPERIENCED 
WORKERS  WHO  ARE  UNEMPLOYED.  SECOND,  FURTHER 
EXPANSION  OF  THE  STATE'S  FOCUSED  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  WILL  ASSIST  EMPLOYERS  TO  UPGRADE  THE  SKILLS  OF 
EXISTING  WORKERS  TO  LEVELS  CONSISTENT  WITH  NEW 
TECHNOLOGIES  AND/OR  NEW  PRODUCT  LINES. 


Reduce  Welfare  Dependency 

Bipartisan  consensus  has  been  reached  both  at 
the  federal  and  state  level  that  "welfare"  needs  to  be 
redirected  from  a  system  designed  to  provide  maintenance 
payments  to  women  and  their  m.inor  children  to  a  new  system 
designed  to  help  clients  move  to  self-sufficiency  and 
independence.  States  can  do  much  to  facilitate  the 
planning  and  allocation  of  resources  to  attack  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  welfare  dependency. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  most  individuals  would 
rather  work  than  collect  welfare  as  a  means  of  supporting 
their  families.  The  Community  Work  Experience  Program 
(CWEP)  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states  provides 
recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  with  the  opportunity  to  find  and  keep  paid 
employment  through  education,  training,  work  experience, 
and  supportive  services.  CWEP  is  designed  to  work  with 
local  resources  (Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Employment 
Security  Commission,  community  colleges)  in  offering  AFDC 
recipients  a  range  of  activities  which  will  help  them 
become  self-supporting. 
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APPENDIX    U 

Report   tc   the  ir.O'-kers   Trciring   Trust   Fund 

Stuoy   Committee 

November  16,    1988 

Sanford   C.    Shucart 

Vice   Fresioent  for  F re grams 

N.    C.    Departfr.ent  of   Community   Colleges 

^^ 

1.  On  the  Use  of   Funds  Allocated    In  the  1988   Short   Session. 

The  General    Assembly    allocated   SSOC.OOO   of   non-recurring   funds   from  the 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  tc  the  State  Board   of  Community    Colleges   fx)r 
expanding  the   Focused    Industrial    Training   Frogram.      In   addition, 'the  • 
State  Board  was   authorized  to  transfer  up  to  S500»000  of   any    unexpencJeble 
funds   from  the  New    and   Expanding   Industry   Program  to  the   Focused 
Industrial    Program. 

The  State  Board  has   allocated   funas  to  four   additional    iristitutions  to 
Initiate  a   FIT  program: 

Gaston  Col  lege 

Durham  Technical    Community   College 

Ranool  ph  Community  College  ^ 

AshevUle-Buncombe  Technical    Community  College  < 

These  allocations  were   based  on  the  total    manufacturing  employment   irvthe 
service  areas   of  the  institutions. 

In  addition,   one  additional    program  will    be   funded  for  a  consortium  of 
rural    institutions  at  the  January,    1989,    State  Board  meeting.      And 
funding  to  tne  existing  19   centers  was   increased  by   510,000  each.      The 
balance  of  the   funds  has   been   reserved  for  special    industrial    training 
projects  through   institutions  which   do   not  operate  a  FIT  program. 

No  funds  have   been  transferred   from  the  New   and  Expanding   Industry 
Program  and    it.appears   unlikely  that  any   funds  will    be   available   for 
transfer  during  this  fiscal    year. 

2.  On  the  Performance  of  the  FIT  and   New    and   Expanding   Industry    Programs 
in   FY  1987-88. 

Summary   reports  on  the  performance  of  these  two   programs  are  attached. 

3.  On  the  State  Board's   Interest   in  continued  Funding  for  Focused 
Industrial    Training. 

The  State  Board  of  Community   Colleges    -emairs  committed   to  the 
continuation   and   expansion   of  the   Focused   Industrial    Training  Program.-. 
As  discussed   in  the  lest  session  of  the  General    Assembly,   the  Board   is 
seeking  funding  to  continue  the  operation   of  the  five   new    FIT  centers^ 
and   further,   to  expand  the  program  to  a  total    of  approximately  tnirty- 
four   institutions,    Increase  the  average   funding   per   center,    and   establish 
a  fund   for  special    Industry   training   requests  which   could   not  be 
delivered  through   regular  funding. 


FIT  Budget  Request  (annual) 

Continue   funding  5    new    FIT  Centers  45C,000 

§   $90,000   (average)    each 

Continue   and   expand   funding  to  19    centers  285»000 

§  S15,000  aaditional    each 

Continue  program  administration  funds  8C»000 

Establish  ten  new   centers  900.000 

e   $90,000    (average)    each 

Continue  and   Expand  the  "Balance  of  State"  600,000 

project   fund 


Total  £2,315,000 
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FIT  CENTER  PROGRAMS 
1987-88 

Focused   Industrial    Training   programs   provide   for  the  assessment  of   needs   for 
training   and   for  customizing  training   programs    for   skilled   and    semiskilled 
workers  employed   In   Industrial    type  occupations  and  the  traditional    trades. 
Emphasis   Is  placed  on  training  for  machine  metalworking  occupations  and 
industrial    maintenance  workers. 

FIT  classes  are  designed  for  specific  groups  of  workers  who   need   additional 
skills  and  technical    knowledge  and   also   for  workers  who  need  to  update  their 
skills   because  of  technological    changes.      Classes   are  jointly   planned  by  the 
institution   and  the   Industry  or   Industries  to   be  served   and  are   Intended  to 
provide  for  training  that  cannot  be   provided  by   other  existing  occupational 
programs. 

The  allocation  of   special    funds   for  FIT  at  nineteen   Institutions  during 
fiscal    year  1987-88  made  a   significant   Impact  on  the  training  needs  of 
existing   Industries  within  the  areas   served.      The  greatest  felt   need  for 
training   In   1987-88  was  for  updating  and  upgrading   skills   for   industrial 
maintenance  workers*    production  level    supervisors  and   production  machine 
operatives.      Other  occupational    groups   from  which  a   large  number  of  employees 
received  training   Include   industrial    electrical-electronics  workers*   machine 
metalworkers*   welders,    and  forkUft  operators.      There  was   also  a   significant 
increase   in  the  requests  for  technical    skill    training  for  quality   assurance 
technicians*    drafters  and  related  technicians.      Several    programs  worked  with 
construction  workers   and  mechanical    service  occupations.     There  was  also  a 
marked  increase   in  SPC  training. 

Again,    as   in  1986-87,   the  largest  nunber  of  firms  served  by  type  was  from 
the  miscellaneous  manufacturing   category   (batteries,    fiberglass,    wood,    paper, 
plastics,    rubber*    concrete,    foam,   tobacco,    etc.).      Textiles  and/ or  apparel 
manufacturing  was  a   close  second. 

ACCOWT-ISH^OrrS  1987-88 

1.      The  following  types  and  numbers  of   industries   received  training  through 
FIT  center  programs   during   fiscal    year  1987-88. 

Number  of 
Type   of   Industrv  Industries   Served 

Textile  and/or  Apparel    Manufacturing  114 

Metalworking  52 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing   (includes   batteries,  129 

fiberglass,   wood,    paper,    plastics,    rubber,    foam, 
concrete,   tobacco,   etc. ) 


Furniture  Manufacturing  69 

Service   Industries   (Includes   auto/transportation,  58 

and  others) 

Electrical-Electronics  38 

Construction  Trades  51 

Nonmanufacturing   (Includes   utilities,    and  other  46 

public  agencies) 

Food   Processing  9 

Metal    Fabrication  and  Products  15 

Pharmaceutical    and  Other  Chemicals  21 

Drafting/Designing  _11 

TOTAL  613 

2.     Four  thousand   seven  hundred  and   sixty-six  (4.7i56)    persons  employed   In 
the  occupations  listed   below   received   instruction  through  this  program 
during  1987-88. 

Number  of 

QccuDfltlpns  Treinees 

Industrial    Maintenance  Workers  (Includes  952 

mechanics*   machine  fixers   and  millwrights) 

Production  Supervisors  852 

Production  Operatives  806 

CNC  Programmers/ Operators  18 

Industrial    Electrical-Electronics  Technicians  289 

Machine  Metalworkers  185 

Welders  and  Fabricators  121 

PI  tfiibers/ Pipefitters  41 

Quality  Assurance  Technicians  169 

Statistical   Process  Control  260 

ForkUft  Operators  139 
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Drafter  and  Related  Technicians  101 

Construction  Workers  123 

Chemical    Operators  53 

Miscellaneous  Occupations  377 

Service  Occupations  (auto  and  printing)                                                108 

Computer  Service  Technicians  30 

Math  -  Measurements  53 

Safety  Inspectors  12 

Train  the  Trainer  77 

TOTAL  4,766 

A  total    of  557   skill   training  classes  were  taught   during  fiscal    year 
1987-88.      Approximately  545   of  the  classes  were  conducted  at  an   indus- 
trial   site  and  the  remaining  45S  took   place  at  an   institution.      The 
number  of  classes  conducted   by   individual    FIT  centers   ranged  from  9-57 
with  the  average  ninber  being  29  classes  per  center. 

The  number  of  persons  enrolled   (4,766)    received   approximately  26,000 
class  hours  of   instruction.     This  figure  equates  to  an  average  of  46.7 
hours  of   instruction  for  each   person  enrolled. 

The  greatest  nunber  of  enrollments  were  in  mechanical /maintenance  and 
fixer  skills  training  with  952  or  195   of  the  total.      The  next  largest 
group  was  enrolled   in   supervision  courses.      This  group  (852)    represents 
175   of  the  total. 

The  shortest  course   reported  was  1.5    hours    in  length   and  the  longest, 
320   hours.      Fifty-five  or   approximately  95   of  the  courses  were  longer 
than  100  clock   hours.      Twenty'-two   (35)   were  longer  than  200  clock  hours. 
Eighty-six   (865)    of  the  classes  taught  were   shorter  than  100   clock 
hours.      Most  of  them   ranged   in  length   from  8-75   hours. 

Noninstructional    Activities 

FIT  coordinators  work   directly  with   personnel    from   industry  to  assess 
training  needs  and   oevelop  customized  training   programs.      The   following 
noninstructional    activities  were  accomplished   during  fiscal    1986-87. 

Conducted  training  need  surveys  within    industries. 

Analyzed  training   need   surveys. 
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Set  up   advisory    croups  for   Industry   training   programs. 

Consulted  with    Industries   concerning  training   needs. 

Assisted   Industries  with  the  development  of   statistical    process  control 
programs. 

Consulted  with    industries  concerning  the  different  training   programs 
available  to  them. 

Developed   and   administered   pre  and   post  training  test  to  evaluate 
tral ning. 

Conducted  task  analyses   for  specific  Jobs  where  training  was   needed. 

Developed  training   programs  according  to  Job  task  analyses. 

Provided  assistance   In  the  development  of  criteria   for   selecting 
employees  for   skill    training. 

Modified  existing  courses  to  meet  specific  training   needs. 

Evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  training. 

Located.    Interviewed  and  employed  instructors. 

Served  as  a  liaison  between  the  college  and  local    industries. 

Represented  the  college  at  industry   functions. 

Published  newsletters   as  a  means  of  communicating  with  local    industries. 

Developed  audiovisual    programs  for  industry   presentations. 

Spoke  to   Industry   and   conmunity   groups. 


Institutions  Approved  for  FIT 

Programs  for  1987-88 

The  following   institutions  were  allocated   special    funds  for  FIT  programs 
for  fiscal    year  1987-68. 

Catawba  Valley  Community  College  Lenoir  Community   College 

Central    Carolina  Community   College  Mitchell    Community   College 

Central    Piedmont  Community   College  Piedmont  Community   College 

Cleveland   Community   College  P1tt  Community   College 

Coastal    Carolina  Community   College  Robeson  Community   College 

Oavidson  County   Community   College  Rowan-Cabarrus  Community   College 

F.iyettevil  le  Technical    Community   College  Surry   Community   College 

Forsyth  Technical    Community  College  Wake  Technical    Community   College 

Guilford  Technical    Community   College  Wilkes  Community   College 
Halifax  Community  College 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNPTY  COLLEGES 

NORTW  CAHOUNA  STATE  BOkRD  OF  COMMUNmr  COLLBjES 
2Q0  W  JONES  STREET 

NoeEirr  w.  scorr  ralekjh,  nc  27G03-1337 

November  10,   1988 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Selected  Presidents 

FROM:  Joe  E.    Sturdlvant XbV^r^ 

SUBJECT:     1988-89   FIT  Funding    U 

As  you  knew,   the  last  General    Assembly  authorized  and  funded  an  expansion  of 
our  Focused  Industrial   Training   (FIT)    program.      At   Its  neeting  today,    the 
State  Board  of  Community  Colleges   allotted  funds  to  four  colleges  for  the 
establishment  of  new   FIT  centers.     They  are: 

Gaston  Col  lege 

Durham  Technical   Community  College 

Randolph  Ccmmunity  College 

AshevUle-Buncodibe  Technical    Community  College 

The  dete milling  criterion  used  in  the  selection  of  these  colleges  was  the 
ninber  of  jobs  in  manufacturing  industries  within  those  colleges'  service 
areas. 

The  State  Board  also  reserved  funds  ($37,500)    for  a  fifth   FIT  center  to  be 
awarded  to  a  consort  inn  of  two  or  more  colleges.      The  35   colleges  that  do  not 
have   a  FIT  center  are,   therefore,    invited  to  Join  with  one  or  more  neighbor- 
ing colleges   and  sufcmit  a  joint  proposal    for  this  fifth   center.      C<^r:scrt1  ur. 
proposals   signed   by  the  presidents  of  all    colleges   in  the  consortium,    should 
be  delivered  to  my  office   by  December  9,    1988,    and   should   indicate  the  number 
of  manufacturing  Jobs   1n  the  combined  service  area  (this    Information   is 
available    in   Emplovment    anf^  Wanes    in   Kln-th   Caroline    in    ^.QBfi.    a   publication   of 
the  Labor  Market   Information  Division  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission), 
with  a   special    emphasis  on  the  retraining  needs   in  traditional    industries. 
It   is  expected  that  the  Board  will    designate  the  consort iim  center  at    its 
January  meeting. 
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The  State  Board   has   also  created   a    reserve   fund    for   special    projects  of 
stata«1oe   s1cn1ficance   and   for  critical    needs   at  colleges  without   a   FIT 
center.      Please   regard  this   memo   as   your   official    notification  of   this    fund 
and   ilso  your    Invitation  to  submit    proposals   to  access  these   set-asloe   funcs. 
Proposals   should    incluoe    a   description  and  Justification  of   tffe  activity 
planned   as  well    as   an   estimated   buoget   ioentlfying   the  categories   of   expenses 
necessary  to   support  the    planned   project. 

As  you   and   your   staff   consider  possible   projects,    please   remember  that  the 
primary  purpose  of    FIT  funds    Is  to    assist   traditional    manufacturing 
Industries    1n    retraining   their  personnel    In  critical    skills.  1 

Should  you  have   any  questions   about  these   new    FIT  funds    and   their 
distribution,    please  call    me   or  John  Wiles   at  733-7051,    extensions  408 
anc407,    respectively. 

JES:Js 
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ECONOMIC  DISLOCATION  AND  WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

Most  funds  available  through  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  are  distributed  through  the  Stat««  to  substate 
areas.  Governors  have  great  discretion  in  determining  the  division  of 
funds  among  substate  areas  within  the  State. 

Funding  Level 

Congress  authorized  $980  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1989;  however, 
only  $28^  million  has  been  appropriated. 

Allotment  of  Funds  to  the  Various  States 

Of  the  funds  available  for  EDWAA  each  year,  20  percent  is  reserved 
for  federal  use,  and  80  percent  will  be  allotted  to  the  States.  Funds 
allotted  to  the  various  states  will  be  based  initially  on  the  existing 
JTPA  Title  III  formula: 

"Unemployment.  One-third  shall  be  allotted  based  on  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  residing  in  each  State,  as 
compared  to  the  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  all  the  States. 

"Excess  Unemployment.  One-third  shall  be  allotted  based  on  the 
relative  number  of  unemployed  individuals  above  A. 5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  each  State. 

"Long-term  Unemployment.  One-third  shall  be  allotted  based  on  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  residing  in  the  State  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

Once  additional  data  are  available,  a  fourth  factor  based  on  plant 
closings  and  mass  layoffs  will  be  added  to  the  allocation  formula.  Data 
on  farmer  and  rancher  dislocation  will  be  added  to  this  formula  factor. 

Use  of  Funds  Within  the  State 

Of  the  80  percent  allotted  to  the  States: 

"No  more  than  40  percent  may  be  used  for  state  administration, 
technical  assistance,  and  coordination;  statewide,  regional,  or 
industrywide  projects;  rapid  response  activities;  coordination 
between  the  unemployment  compensation  and  the  worker  adjustment 
program  systems;  and  additional  readjustment  and  retraining 
services  in  areas  with  substantial  increases  in  dislocated  workers. 

"No  more  than  10  percent  of  the  state  allotment  may  be  reserved  by 
the  Governor  for  allocation  to  substate  grantees  based  on  need  and 
to  be  distributed  not  later  than  nine  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  program  year. 


Substate  allocation  of  the  remaining  50  percent  of  the  80  percent 
is  based  on  the  allocation  formula  determined  by  the  Governor.  The 
formula  must  include  at  least  the  following  six  factors:  insured 
employment  data,  unemployment  concentrations,  plant  closing  and  mass 
layoff  data,  declining  industries  data,  farmer-rancher  economical 
hardship  data,  and  long  term  unemployment  data.  The  Governor  may  assign 
variable  weights  to  any  of  those  six  factors,  and  may  base  the  formula 
on  other  factors  as  well.  The  Governor  may  not  amend  the  formula  more 
than  once  per  program  year. 

Carryover,  Reallocation,  and  Reallotment  of  Funds 

Not  more  than  20  percent  of  a  prior  year's  state  allotment  may  be 
carried  forward.  Excess  funds  may  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary  first 
to  states  with  an  unemployment  rate  greater  than  the  national  average 
and  second  to  States  without  excess  carryover.  To  avoid  reallotment, 
the  Governor  shall  prescribe  procedures  for  expending  funds.  When 
reallotment  occurs  the  Governor  shall  prescribe  equitable  procedures  for 
collecting  such  funds. 

SJTCC  Role 

There  is  no  mandated  role  for  the  state  council  in  the  allocation 
process  within  the  State.  State  Councils  are  expected  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  on  the  development  of  the  allocation 
formula  and  to  monitor  the  allocation  of  initial  and  reallotted  funds. 
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STATE  COUNCIL  COMPOSITION  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  AdjuBtment  Assistance  Act 
changes  both  the  composition  and  the  functions  of  State  Job  Training 
Coordinating  Councils. 

Changes  in  SJTCC  Composition  "* 

State  councils  will  be  reconstituted  in  the  following  ways: 

"Thirty  percent  representing  business  and  industry  (including 
agriculture  where  appropriate) .   This  category  includes  members  who 
represent  business  and  industry  on  local  PICs.    This  change  is  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  business  presence  on  state  councils   (down 
from  33  1/3  percent). 

"Thirty  percent  representing  state  and  local  interests.   This 
category  includes  representatives  of  State  legislatures,  agencies, 
and  organizations,  as  well  as  representatives  of  general  local 
governments   and   local   education   agencies.     This  change  is  a 
potential  reduction  of   the  state  and/or  the  local  government 
percent  of  state  councils;   previously,   each  had  20  percent  of  the 
seats,  while  they  now  have  a  total  of  30  percent  with  no  mandated 
50/50  split  of  those  seats  as  before. 

"Thirty  percent  representing  organized  labor  and  community-based 
organizations,    each  of  which  had  previously  been  only  one  of  five 
elements  which  made  up  20  percent  of  the  old  councils   (along  with 
local  education  agencies,   the  service  population,   and  the  general 

public) . 

"Ten  percent  representing  the  general  public.   This  provision  will 
increase   the  number  of   seats  filled  by  members  of  the  general 
public  and  the  eligible  population  on  most  state  councils. 

Changes  in  SJTCC  Responsibilities 

State  council  functions  relative  to  EDWAA  include  the  following: 

"Advising  the  Governor  on  designation  of  substate  areas  and  substate 
grantees  and  on  the  procedure  for  selecting  PIC  and  LEO  representa- 
tives within  substate  areas  relative  to  grantee  designation; 

"Advising  the  Governor  on  developing  formula  for  distributing  funds 
among  substate  areas  and  for  reallocating  unexpended  funds; 

"Reviewing  and   commenting  to   the  Governor  on  ijate  and  substate 
EDWAA  programs; 

"Reviewing  and  submitting  comments  on  the  State  plan  prior  to 
submission  to  the  Secretary  and  on  each  substate  plan  as  well;  and 

"Advising  the  Governor  on  the  establishment  and  application  of 
performance  standards. 
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imef rame 


DOL  has  proposed  that  Governors  initiate  the  process  for 
reconstituting  their  state  councils  by  mid-September,  with  November  1, 
1988  as  the  target  date  for  completing  new  appointments.  The  law  sets 
January  1,  1989  as  the  date  by  which  the  councils  must  be  reconstituted 
in  order  to  begin  performing  their  mandated  functions. 
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SUBSTATE  AREA  DESIGNATION 

Most  actlvicies  funded  by  JTPA  Title  III  as  amended  by  the  Economic 
Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  will  be  operated 
through  substate  geographic  areas.  These  may  or  may  not  be  consistent 
with  JTPA  Serv,'icc  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs). 

Responsibility  for  Designation  Decisions 

Governors  have  responsibility  for  designating  substate  areas,  with 
attention  to  the  following  considerations:  ,, 

"Availability  of  services  throughout  the  State; 

"Capability  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  services  with  other  human 
services  and  economic  development  programs;  and 

"Geographic  boundaries  of  labor  market  areas  within  the  State. 
Designation  CriLeria 

Designation  decisions  are  to  be  based  on  the  following  factors: 

"Each  service  delivery  area  (SDA)  must  be  included  within  a  substate 
area,  and  no  SDA  may  be  divided  among  two  or  more  substate  areas. 

"SDAs  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more  shall  automatically  be 
designated  as  substate  areas. 

"Two  or  more  contiguous  SDAs  with  an  aggregate  population  of  200,000 
or-  more  that  request  substate  designation  shall  be  designated, 
unless  the  Governor  decides  that  such  designation  would  limit 
effective  delivery  of  services  to  eligible  dislocated  workers  in 
various  urban  or  rural  labor  market  areas,  or  would  otherwise 
hamper  impLementation  of  the  program. 

"The  Governor  has  the  option  to  designate  as  substate  areas  single 
SDAs  or  contiguous  combinations  of  SDAs  whose  aggregate  population 
is  less  than  200,000. 

"Substate  area  placement  of  SDAs  smaller  than  200,000  population  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 

Changes  in  Substate  Area  Designations 

Substate  area  designations  may  not  be  revised  more  than  once  every 
two  years,  but  there  is  no  requirement  that  substate  area  designations 
ever  be  revised. 

SJTCC  Role 

State  councils  are  responsible  for  making  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  about  substate  area  designation  prior  to  the  Governor's 
decision  on  substate  boundaries. 
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Timetable 

Substate  area  designation  is  a  fast-tract  process,  with  Governors 
beginning  their  deliberation  as  early  as  mid-September.  U.S.DOL  has 
proposed  that  substate  area  designation  be  completed  by  December  1,  1988 
-  three  months  earlier  than  the  legislative  deadline  of  March  1,  1989. 
This  short  timeframe  (whether  states  meet  DOL's  goals  or  that  in  the 
law)  makes  it  likely  that  at  least  some  of  the  Governors  may  follow  the 
current  SDA  map  in  designating  substate  areas. 
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SUBSTATE  GRANTEE  DESIGNATION 

Substate  grantee  designation  is  related  to,  but  not  the  same  as, 
substate  area  designation.  The  substate  area  is  a  geographic 
determination,  while  the  substate  grantee  will  be  responsible  for 
program  administration  and  resource  utilization  within  the  Q^ibstate  area. 

Responsibility  for  Designation  Decisions 

Each  substate  area  shall  have  a  substate  grantee  designated  every 
two  years  through  an  agreement  among  the  Governor  and  the  local  elected 
official(s)  and  the  private  industry  counciKs)  in  the  substate  area. 
If  these  parties  fail  to  agree,  the  Governor  has  the  authority  to 
designate  the  grantee.  In  substate  areas  in  which  there  is  more  than 
one  local  elected  official  or  council,  each  official  and  council 
designates  representatives  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  a  substate 
grantee.  Governors  have  the  authority  to  establish  procedures  for 
designating  substate  grantees. 

Role  of  the  Subafcate  Grantee         ,  . 

The  substate  grantee  in  each  substate  area  is  responsible  fior 
providing  dislocated  workers  with  basic  readjustment  servic«, 
retraining  services,  needs  related  pa>'ments  as  detailed  in  Section 
31A(c),  (d)  ,  and  (e).  The  substate  grantee  may  provide  such  services 
directly  or  through  arrangements  with  other  service  providers.  The 
substate  grantee  prepares  a  substate  plan  annually  for  submission  to  and 
approval  by  the  Governor,  with  prior  review  and  comment  by  the  local 
elected  officials  and  the  private  industry  council. 

The  substate  grantee  has  several  role  options:  The  substate 
grantee  can  administer  the  program  delivering  services  directly,  or  the 
substate  grantee  can  choose  to  broker  the  delivery  of  services  through 
contractual  or  other  arrangements. 

Designation  Criteria 

Entities  for  designation  as  a  substate  grantee  include: 

"PICs  in  the  substate  area; 

'SDA  grant  recipients  or  administrative  entities; 

"Private  nonprofit  organizations;  r 

"Local  govem.nents  or  local  government  units  in  the  substate  area; 

"Local  offices  of  State  agencies;  and  * 

X 
"Other  public  agencies. 

Because  of  the  fast  implementation  timetable  fcr  IDWAAA,  it  is 
likely,  although  not  by  any  means  certain,  that  many  states  will 
designate  current  SDA  administrative  entities  to  serve  as  substate 
grantees,  especially  in  states  in  which  each  SDA  is  designated  as  a 

substate  area. 
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Changes  ir.  Substate  Grantees 

Substate  grantees  shall  be  designated  every  two  years;  this 
provides  an  opportunity,  but  not  a  guarantee,  of  periodic  changes  in 
substate  grantees. 

SJTCC  Role 

The  Governor  is  to  consult  with  the  state  council  regarding  the 
establishment  of  procedures  for  the  designation  of  representatives  of 
local  elected  officials  and  councils  in  multi-SDA  substate  areas;  such 
representatives  are  responsible  for  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
Governor  about  designation  of  a  substate  grantee  for  the  substate  area. 

Timetable 

USDOL  recommends  that  substate  grantees  be  designated  by  December 
30,  1988.  The  legislation  allows  two  months  longer,  using  the  same 
March  1,  1989  deadline  as  for  substate  area  designation. 


FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  DISLOCATED  WORKER  SERVICES 

The  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  bases 
its  service  strategy  on  two  principles;  facilitating  rapid  readjustment 
and  retraining  for  dislocated  workers,  and  easing  the  personal  and 
financial  difficulties  of  those  workers.  Each  level  of  gojj^rnment  has  a 
role  in  delivering  worker  adjustment  services. 

Allowable  Services 

EDWAAA  funds  may  be  used  for:  rapid  response  assistance,  basic 
readjustment  services  and  support  services,  retraining  services,  needs 
related  payments,  and  coordination  with  the  unemployment  compensation 
system. 

Substate  Responsibilities 

Substate  grantees  are  responsible  for  the  following  services: 

•  'Retraining  Services.  Substate  grantees  must  spend  at  least  50 
percent  of  expended  funds  on  retraining  ser\'ices  (unless  the 
Governor  grants  them  a  waiver,  to  no  less  than  30  percenx.) 
Retraining  services  include:  classroom  training,  occupaticwal 
skills  training,  on-the-job  training,  out-of-area  job  search  .and 
relocation,  basic  and  remedial  education,  literacy  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language  training,  entrepreneurial  training,  and  other 
job-related  training.  Wages  for  public  service  employment  may  not 
be  paid. 

"Basic  Readjustment  Services.  Substate  grantees  may  provide  basic 
readjustment  services  such  as:  outreach  and  intake,  testing  and 
assessment,  development  of  individual  readjustment  plans,  provision 
of  labor  market  and  occupational  information,  job  development,  job 
search  and  job  placement  assistance,  supportive  services, 
pre-layoff  assistance,  relocation  assistance,  and  early 
intervention  programs  in  cooperation  with  employers  or  labor 
organizations  in  the  event  of  plant  closures. 

Needs  Related  Pa>'Tnents  and  Supportive  Ser^'ices 

Limitations.  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds  expended  by  the 
substate  grantee  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  needs-related 
pajTnents  and  other  supportive  services.  Needs-based  payments  may  be 
provided  to  dislocated  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  unempioNTnent 
compensation  paNTnents  so  that  they  can  participate  in  EDWAAA  training  or 
education  programs.  To  qualify,  individuals  must  be  enrolled  in  train- 
ing by  the  end  of  the  13th  week  of  the  initial  benefit  period.  Pa>'ments 
shall  not  exceed  the  higher  of:  the  individual's  unemploNinent 
compensation  payments,  or  the  0MB  poverty  level.  Supportive  services, 
which  include  child  care,  financial  and  personal  counseling  and  commuting 
assistance  may  continue  for  90  days  after  the  participant  has  completed 
other  basic  readjustment  services. 
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Administrative  Funds.  Administrative  funds  may  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  funds  expended  under  this  title. 

State  Responsibilities.  The  Governor  has  overall  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  program,  including  activities  such  as 
reconstituting  the  SJTCC,  designating  substate  areas  and  substate 
grantees,  preparing  the  state  plan,  and  developing  the  substate 
allocation  formula.  In  addition,  the  state  has  several  specific 
programmatic  responsibilities: 

"Rapid  Response  Assistance.  State  dislocated  worker  units  are 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  rapid  response  functions  in  the 
Act.  The  cost  of  these  functions  is  exempted  from  the  State's 
administrative  cost  limitations.  State  rapid  response  functions 
include:  establishing  immediate  on-site  contact  with  employers  and 
employee  representatives  faced  with  a  plant  closure  or  substantial 
layoff,  and  providing  information  and  emergency  assistance; 
promoting  the  formation  of  labor  management  committees  through 
technical  assistance  and  start  up  costs;  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  on  economic  dislocations  and  accessing 
State  assistance.  States  may  also  provide  funds  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  a  company  or  worker  buyout  as  a  means  of  keeping  a 
threatened  plant  operating. 

"Coordination  With  Unemployment  Compensation.  States  are  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  unemployment  compensation  system  with  the 
worker  adjustment  assistance  programs.  The  costs  of  these 
coordination  functions  count  towards  the  State's  15  percent 
administrative  cost  limitation. 

"Statewide,  Regional  or  Industry-wide  Projects.   States  may  contract 
for  services   to  meet  dislocated  worker  needs  on  a  statewide, 
regional  or  industry-wide  basis. 

Federal  Responsibilities.  In  addition  to  its  administrative, 
technical  assistance  and  research  and  information  functions,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  may  use  its  20  percent  of  EDWAAA  funds  to  provide 
services  to  dislocated  workers  and  train  state  and  local  staffs. 

"Worker  Adjustment  Services.  DOL  may  provide  services  in  the  event 
of:  mass  layoffs,  industry-wide  projects,  multi-state  projects, 
special  projects  with  Indian  tribal  governments,  and  projects 
addressing  national  or  regional  concerns.  The  Secretary  may  also 
provide  funds  to  supplement  State  activities  in  emergencies  and  at 
other  times,  with  the  Governor's  agreement. 

"Staff  Training.  Up  to  five  percent  of  the  Federal  20  percent  share 
of  the  EDWAA  funds  may  be  used  for  training  state  and  local  staffs 
(public  sector  as  well  as  business,  labor  and  non-profit  staffs). 
Additional  funds  from  the  20  percent  may  be  used  to  train  rapid 
response  staffs,  with  an  emphasis  on  working  with  labor  management 
committees. 
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ELIGIBILITY 

All  workers  who  were  eligible  for  services  under  JTPA's  original 
Title  III  continue  to  be  eligible  under  Title  III  as  amended  by  the 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act.  However, 
EDWAA  broadens  eligibility  to  specifically  include  ranchers,  all  laid 
off  workers,  and  at  the  Governor's  option,  displaced  homemak'ers. 

Dislocated  workers  eligible  for  EDWAA  services  include  the 
following: 

"Workers  who  have  been  terminated  or  laid  off  or  who  have  received,  a 
notice  of  termination  or  layoff,  are  eligible  for  or  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  payments,  and  are  unlikely  to  return 
to  their  previous  industry  or  occupation. 

'Workers  who  have  been  terminated  or  have  received  a  notice  of 
termination  of  employment  as  a  result  of  any  permanent  closure  of 
or  any  substantial  layoff  at  a  plant,  facility,  or  enterprise. 

"Workers  who  are  long  term  unemployed  and  have  limited  local 
opportunities  for  employment  or  re-emplo^Tnent  in  the  same  or^  a 
similar  occupation.    This  includes  older  workers  whose  age  m^y 
present  a  barrier  to  emplo>'ment.  , 

"Farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  who  were  self  employed  and  are     _ 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  general  economic  conditions  or  natural 
disaster. 

"And  at  the  Governor's  option,  displaced  homemakers  who  had  been 
full  time  homemakers  for  a  substantial  numbers  of  years  and  whose 
income  had  come  from: 

-a  spouse,  in  cases  in  which  support  is  no  longer  received  due . to 
the  death  .^divorce,  permanent- disability,  of ,  or  permanent 
separation  from  the  spouse,  or 

-public  assistance  on  account  of  dependents  in  the  home,  in  cases 
in  which  the  homemaker  no  longer  receives  that  support. 

Changes  in  the  definitions  of  eligibility  are  highlighted  above. 
Each  of  the  changes  reflects  the  Congressional  intent  that  "eligible 
dislocated  workers"  be  defined  as  broadly  as  possible,  based  on  the 
definition  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Adjustment  and  Worker  Dislocation:  "displaced  workers,  distinguished 
from  other  unemployed  workers  by  the  permanence  of  their  job  loss,  as 
well  as  their  substantial  investment  in  and  attachment  to  their  fonaer 
jobs."  r 

The  first  change,  inclusion  of  substantial  layoff  along  with  plant 
closings,  acknowledges  a  circumstance  already  addressed  by  many  Title 
III  programs. 
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The  second  change,  including  ranchers  along  with  farmers  as 
examples  of  displaced  workers  who  had  been  self  employed,  is  an 
important  addition  for  rural  states;  Senate  Committee  discussion 
expanded  the  examples  of  "others  who  had  been  self  employed"  to  include 
workers  such  as  self  employed  fishermen  and  crew  members  who  had  "had  a 
good  long  term  job  that  is  disappearing  and  who  will  most  profit  from 
dislocated  worker  services." 

The  third  change,  specific  inclusion  of  displaced  homemakers  as 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Title  III  as  amended  by  EDWAAA, 
acknowledges  that  displaced  homemakers  who  are  over  the  income  limits 
for  Title  IIA  services  may  be  declared  eligible  for  EDWAA  services  at 
the  Governor's  discretion.  At  least  five  states  have  utilized  Title  III 
funds  to  serve  displaced  homemakers  (New  York,  Montana,  Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana,  and,  until  recently,  Florida).  Including  displaced 
homemakers  as  an  eligible  group  in  EDWAAA  simply  clarifies  that  such  a 
state  policy  is  indeed  legal,  as  long  as  the  Governor  determines  that 
service  to  displaced  homemakers  does  not  adversely  affect  the  delivery 
of  services  to  other  dislocated  workers. 

Eligible  clients  may  receive  a  certificate  of  continuing 
eligibility  not  to  exceed  lOA  weeks.  The  certificate  does  not  carry 
monetary  value  and  may  be  used  only  so  long  as  the  program  is  funded. 
Additional  infonnation  on  this  certificate  may  be  found  in  Section 
316(b). 
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Srate  ot  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Communit\-  Development 

512  Nonh  Salishup,  Srreer  •  Ralciph,  North  Carolina  27611 


lames  C  Manin,  Governor 
S  Thomas  Rhodes,  Secrerar>' 


MEMORANDUM 


Sandra  Lonp  Duke 
Lepislativc  Liaison 


December  9,  1988 


TO: 


FROM; 


SUBJECT; 


Senator  David  Parnell,  Co-Chairman  WTTF  Study 
Representative  Jeff  Enloe,  Co-Chairman  WKTF   Study 

Kathryn  L.  Patseavouras  v^M 

Proposal  for  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  from 
the  Division  of  Employment  and  Training,  NRCD 


I  have  enclosed  the  Division  of  Employment  and  Training's 
proposal  for  the  State  Worker  Readjustment  Program,   The 
Division  of  Emplo\'ment  and  Training  administers  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  The  Title  III  Program  of  the  JTPA 
is  the  only  federal  job  training  program  that  specifically 
targets  dislocated  workers.  This  proposal  would  supplement 
the  Employment  Security  Commission's  rapid  response 
capability . 

I  have  coordinated  with  Bill  Gilkeson  about  the 
recommendation  and  the  opportunity  for  Mr.  Joel  New, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Employment  and  Training,  to 
aopear  before  your  committee  to  review  the  concepts  of  this 
proposal. 

Thank  vou  for  vour  consideration. 


Assistant  Sec.  Kancy  Temple 
Joel  New 
Bill  Gilkeson 


Enclosure 
kip 
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PROPOSAL  FOR 

STATE  WORKER  REAUJUSTMEI.'T  PROGRA>' 
WORKER  TRiMNING  TRUST  FUND  -  DECEMBER  15,  1986 


Changes  in  technology  and  the  demands  of  consumers  in  the  global 
economy  now  shape  the  nature  of  North  Carolina's  economy.   While  North 
Carolina  has  been  a  state  experiencing  strong  economic  growth  for  some 
years,  this  involvement  in  a  global  economy  brings  with  it  a  challenge  - 
dealing  with  the  work  force  dislocations  that  occur  due  to  demand  and 
technological  shifts. 

From  July  1986  through  September  1988  sixty-six  (66)  North  Carolina 
firms  had  permanent  layoffs  where  a  minimum  of  50  workers  filed  for  un- 
employment insurance  in  a  three  week  period,  with  expectation  of  not 
being  recalled  for  at  least  30  days.   In  that  time  period,  20,629  workers 
were  separated.   Thirty-four  plant  closures  occurred,  affecting  7,966 
workers.   A  total  of  100  firms  and  28,595  workers  were  affected  by  these 
qualifying  plant  closings  and  layoffs.   These  figures,  however,  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  problem  since  this  data  does  not  include  employees 
dislocated  from  small  businesses.   The  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  more  than  97%  of  businesses  operating  in  North  Carolina  employ  fewer 
than  100  workers  and  more  than  80%  employ  fewer  than  20  workers. 

There  is  only  one  federal  job  training  program  that  specifically 
targets  dislocated  workers  -  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA) .   Congress  recently  amended  Title  III  with  the  Economic 
Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (EDWAAA) .   What  is 
currently  a  statewide  program  has  been  divided  into  two  main  components  - 
a  state  level  rapid  response  to  plant  closings  and  a  locally  administered 
component  to  serve  dislocated  workers  and  the  long  term  unemployed.   The 
two  components  will  work  together  to  provide  a  comprehensive  response  to 
the  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 

The  current  Title  III  Dislocated  Worker  Program  activities  in  North 
Carolina  are  built  upon  a  team  consisting  of  at  least  the  Emplo>Tnent 
Security  Commission,  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.   After  a  community  is  targeted  for  Title  III  services,  a 
team  of  specialists,  led  by  the  EmploN-ment  Security  Comr-.ission ,  with 
representation  from  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  meets  with  the  community  leadership  and  the  local 
Private  Industry  Council  representatives  to  develop  program  components. 
These  include  training  and/or  placement  activities  that  will  address  the 
needs  of  the  dislocated  workers  in  their  own  areas.   After  the  basic 
program  is  developed,  this  team  is  instrumental  in  coordinating  with 
other  local  and  state  resources  to  carry  out  the  program. 
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While  our  current  Title  II!  program  has  been  known  nationally  as  a 
successful  one  (curing  Program  Year  1987  we  served  3-^01  with  an  encered 
emplo\Tnent  rate  of  8^"),  the  limited  resources  have  allowed  us  to  serve 
only  a  small  portion  of  those  who  need  service.   This  problem  will  be 
exacerbated  by  the  new  Title  III  which  will  be  funded  for  the  cominp  year 
rtt  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  current  program,  but  only  itOZ   of 
tiiese  funds  may  by  law  be  used  for  a  state  level  rapid  response  to  major 
plant  dislocation  events  and  statewide  projects.   Tifty  percent  of  the 
funds  must  be  allocated  innediately  to  local  areas  and  another  101  is  to 
be  allocated  to  local  areas  based  on  need.   The  locally  administered 
funds  may  be  used  for  purposes  broader  than  major  dislocation  events  sirch 
as  service  to  the  long  term  unemployed  and  service  to  workers  laid  off  by 
small  firms. 

The  Division  of  Emplo\TLent  and  Training  proposes  a  three  million 
dollar  state  funded  Worker  Readjustment  Program  to  supplement  the 
Employment  Security  Commission's  rapid  response  capability.   These  funds 
would  allow  North  Carolina  to  more  adequately  meet  the  retraining  and 
placement  needs-o-f  dislocated  workers. 
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WORKER  TRAI^fL^lG  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  C(>MISSION 
DECEMBm  15,   1988 

REMARKS  BY  BETS\'  Y.  JUSTUS,   CHAIRmN 
EMFLOYMEiNTT  SECURITY  CaiMISSION  Of  NORTH  CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVE  ENLOE,  SENATOR  PARNELL  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORKER 
TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  STUDY  COMMISSION.  I  WVTT  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUT^ITY 
TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY.  XTLTti.  YOUR  PERMISSION,  I  WILL  FIRST  PROVIDE  YOU 
\^n:TH  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  ACTIVITIES  AND  THL\  DISCUSS 
OUR  1989-1990  BUDGET. 

AS  I  HAVE  SHARED  WITH  YOU  AT  YOUR  PREVIOUS  r-EETLN^^S ,  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TiiE 
Ef'IPLOYMENT  SECURin'  COMMISSION  IS  TO  PROMOTE  THE  EC0:O^IIC  WEIi- BEING  OF  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  NORIH  CAROLINA  BY  AIDLnJG  THE  STABILIZATION  AND  GRD\mi  OF  THE 
STATE'S  ECONOMY  THROUGH  FACILITATING  THE  OPtRATTON  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET.  THIS 
PURPOSE  IS  IMPLEMEi>rrED  BY  PROVIDED  A  JOB  SERVICE  PROGRAM  Ca^^SISTII^}G  OF  JOB 
PLACE^e>n",  JOB  INSURANCE  AND  JOB  ^'lARKET  INFORMATION. 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  BEGINNING  JULY  1,  1986  AND  EInIDLNG  JUC  30,  1988,  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  AND  OUR  78  JOB  SERVICE  OFFICES  HAVE: 

-  .ASSISTED  IN  THE  PLACEMETTT  OF  322,144  INDIVIDUALS  LN 
JOBS  AND  FILLED  MORE  THAN  417,000  EMPLOYER  JOB 
OPENLNGS  WITH  QUALIFIED  CANDIDATES. 

-  PAID  $410,045,119  W  U1€>1PL0YME2.T  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
TO  401,552  INDIVIDUALS.  EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  1,  1988,  THE 
MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  AMOUNT  WAS  $228.00  WITH  A 
MAXIMUM  BENEFIT  AhDUNT  OF  $5,928.00   (26  X  $228.00). 

-  COLLECTED  $487,282,729  IN  UNEMPLOYMrXT  INSURANCE  TAXES. 
ON  JUNE  30,  1988,  THE  UI^IEMPLOYMEOT  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 
BALANCE  IN  THE  U.S.   TREASURY  WAS  $1,269,264,007. 
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-  PROVIDtD  EMPLOYERS,  EDUGATDRS,  GOVERI^MEOT  PLANNERS, 
AND  POLICT-MAKERS  VsT:TH  COMPREHENSIVE  INFORMATiaN  ON 
TliE  STATE'S  LABOR  FORCE  THROUGH  AGENCY  PUBLICATIONS 
AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

-  r-lALMTAINED  ITS  VIGILANCE  FOR  FRAUDULENT  CLAIMS  FOR 
UNEriPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND  VIGOROUSLY  PROSECUTED  CASES 
OF  DETECTED  RIAUD.  FOR  IHE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1988, 
MORE  THAN  $477,000  WAS  RECOVERED  WHEN  354  PEOPI^  \m<E 
CONVICTED  OF  FILING  FALSE  b7>IE>lPL0YMENT  L\^SURANCE 
CLAIMS. 

THIS  IS  JUST  A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  JOB  SERVICE  .ACTIVITIES.  THE  MOST  RECENT 
INFORMATION  ON  JOB  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES  IS  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  PROGRAM  YEAR 
1988  \«ICH  BEGAN  JULY  1,  1988.  THIS  INFORMATION,  I^IICH  IS  ATTACHED  TO  MY 
HArroOIJT,  IS  COriPILED  BY  TliE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  IT  NOT  ONLY  PROVIDES  AN 
ACTIVITY  REPORT  FOR  OUR  STATE  BUT  FOR  SEVEN  OTHER  STATES  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST.  THE 
LEVELS  OF  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  SERVICE  INDICATED  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  POSSIBLE  IF 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSia^  HAD  TO  RELY  SOLELY  ON  FEDERAL  RJTOS. 

FROM  ITS  INCEPTION  IN  1936  UNTIL  1987,  ALL  JOB  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  OPERATED  BY 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  UERE  FUNDED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 
FROM  CONGRESS  AND  FEDERAL  GRANTS. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  CUTS  BEGINNING  Jl<i  1981  WERE  ABSORBED.  HOWEVER,  FOR 
nSCAL  YEAR  1987,  OJTS  OF  APPROXIMATELY  $3  MILLION  PER  YEAR  IN  ADDITIOT  TO 
PREVIOUS  BUDGET  CUTS  FORCED  US  TO  REQUEST  NON-FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  PREVENT  A 
REDUCTION  IN  LOCAL  OFFICES  AND  A  FURTHER  REDUCTION  LN  STAFF. 
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THE  CO^fllSSION  RECEIVED  ITS  FIRST  NaN-FEDE:^AL  APPROPRIATION  OF  $2.6  MILLION  FOR 
1987-1988  FISCAL  YEAR  AND  THE  SAME  AMOUNT  FOR  THE  198S-1989  FISCAL  YEAR  Hi 
Ha'SE  BILL,  SECriOJ  145.  THESE  FUNDS  VERE  NOT  APPROPPJLATED  TKOtl  THE  STATE'S 
GENERAL  FUND,   BUT  WERE  AN  AUTHORIZATION  TO  UTILIZE  RESERVE  FUNDS. 

AT  YOUR  FEBRUARY  16,  1988  MEETLNC,  I  NOTIFIED  YOU  OF  FURTHER  CO^JRESSION.'VL 
BUDGET  CUTS  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1988,  \vJHICH  RESULTED  IN  A  SUPPLE^ENT.-iJL  BUDGET 
R.EQUEST  OF  $2,742,685.  THE  CO^t«SSION  AGAIN  DID  NOT  REQUEST  .^N\' 
APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  THE  STATE'S  GENERAL  FJI'^'D,  BUT  REQUESTED  $1,642,685  FROM 
THE  VsDRKER  TRALNLNG  TRUST  FUT©  AND  $1,1000,000  FROM  THE  SPECL^  E'PLOYMENT 
SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  FUhTD. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  APPRO\'ED  THIS  REQUEST  DURING  THE  1988  SESSION  AND  I  W\i\T 
TO  AGAIN  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  RECOMMENDATION,  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  SLTPORT  FOR  THIS 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  \\HICH  RESULTED  LN  A  SUPPLEMEOTAL  NaN-FEDE:^-^  BUDGET 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  SSIDING  JUNE  30,   1988  OF  $5,432,685  PER  YEAR. 

THE  COMMISSia^  NOW  HAS  BUDGET  ESTI^IATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  BEGL^JT^  JULY  1 , 
1989.  OUR  PROJECTED  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  THE  THREE  BASIC  CORE  SERVICE  .AREAS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  VETERANS  E.MPLOY!-ENT  AT©  U^vEMPLOYICNT  INSURANCE  IN  1989-1990 
IS  1313.3  POSITIONS.  WE  PROJECT  THAT  FUNDING  FOR  THE  VETERANS  SER\T:CE  WILL 
ACTUALLY  INCREASE  TO  109.2  POSITIONS  \«ICH  ;OULD  ELIMINATE  liJE  NEED  FOR  STATE 
FUNDING  FOR  THIS  CORE  SERVICE.  FOR  THE  EMPLO^'MENT  SERVICE  AT®  UN^OTjOYMENT 
INSURANCE,  WE  PROJECT  FEDERAL  RTTOL^  OF  1204.1  POSITIONS  FOR  A  REDUCTiaN  OF 
126.6  POSITIONS.     THIS  DEFICIENCY,  A3  ALL  PRE\TOUS  BUDGET  REQUESTS,  AS  SUSIES 
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BASE  SERVICE  AT  1986-1987  LEVELS.  $4,852,708  WILL  BE  rCEDED  TO  FUl^  THESE 
126.6  LOCAL  OFFICE  POSITIONS.  THESE  ARE  EXISTING  LOCAL  OFFICE  POSITIONS.  OUR 
BUDGET,  IF  APPROVED,  \rtLL  NOF  ADD  AN\'  POSITIONS. 

THE  COMMISSION'S  TOTAL  NON-FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  1989-1990  OF  A  PROJECTED 
$5,537,708  LNCLUDES  N0N-PEi<SON:f£L  RJITOING  REQUESTS  FOR  THE  JOB  CREATION  TAX 
CREDIT  Blli,  COLLECTION  OF  THE  STATE  RESERVE  FUND  TAX,  AUDIT  hlXCEPTIONS,  COURT 
AWARDS  AND  BUILDING  RENOVATiaNS.  THE  SOURCE  OF  THIS  FUNDLNG  \^DULD  BE  THE 
Er^LOY>ENr  SECURITY  CO^ilLSSION'S  SPECIAL  E?^LOYMENT  SEa^HITY  AD.MLNISTRATION 
FUm.  TO  FUND  THIS  REQUEST,  THE  CaMISSION  PROPOSES  THAT  $4,537,708  CO^E  FRQM 
THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND  AI©  $1,000,000  BE  RIOM  THE  SPECIAL  Er-IPLOYMENT 
SECURITY  AD^'HrrtSTRATiaN  FUND. 

THIS  BUDGET,  IF  APPROVED,  WILL  ASSURE  THAT  THE  COMMISSION  UILL  BE  ABLE  TO 
MAINTAII-J  THE  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  AM)  STAFFING  LN  OUR  78  LOCAL  JOB  SERVICE  OFFICES 
IN  THE  THREE  CORE  SERVICE  AREAS  OF  EMPLOYMEI^TT  SERVICE,  VETERAIs^S  EMPLOYI'IENT , 
AND  UNE.^'IPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

THANK  YOU  FDR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  REVIEW  THIS  BUDGET  REQUEST  WITH  YOU.  t-lY 
STAFF  AiNiD  I  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU  AT  ANY  TIME  TO  ANSViJER  AN\'  QUESTIONS  YOU  MIGHT 
HAVE. 
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ES    GRANTS     (7A    S    7B) 
1ST    QTR.     PY    88 


INDIVIDUALS    PLACED 


JULY    1987 
SEPT.     1987 

JULY    1988 
SEPT.     1968 

0 

CHG. 

ALABAMA 

33,994 

35,996 

5.9; 

FLORIDA 

38,774 

39,458 

1.8;c 

GEORGIA 

19,005 

23,970 

26.1:: 

KENTUCKY 

26,057 

28,717 

10. 2r: 

MISSISSIPPI 

22,710 

24,689 

S.7^ 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

56,032 

57,860 

3.3% 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

30.453 

24,109 

-20.8% 

TENNESSEE 

25.918 

27.404 

5.7'« 

REGION    IV 

252,943 

262,203 

3.7? 
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ES  GRANTS  ( 7A  S  7B) 
1ST  QTR.  PY  88 


CLAIMANTS  PLACED 


JULY    1987 
SEPT.     1987 

JULY     1988 
SEPT.     1988 

CHG. 

ALABAMA 

5,606 

4,035 

-28. 0^ 

FLORIDA 

5,462 

4,856 

-n.lri 

GEORGIA 

4,251 

4,695 

10.4% 

KENTUCKY 

1  .973 

1  .899 

-  3.8% 

MISSISSIPPI 

2, on 

1  ,760 

-12.5% 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

4.812 

5,395 

12.1% 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

4,987 

3,610 

-27.6% 

TEHNESSEE 

1,744 

2,155 

23.6% 

REGION    IV 

30,845 

28.406 

-   7.9% 
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ES  GRANTS  ( 7A  A  7B 
1ST  QTR.  py  88 


JOB  OPENINGS  RECEIVED 


JULY     1987 
SEPT.     1987 

JULY    19 
SEPT.     19 

'88 

'88 

C"G. 

ALABAMA 

46,100 

48,430 

6.1^4 

FLORIDA 

127,945 

118,979 

-   7.0% 

GEORGIA 

32,709 

38,085 

16.45i 

KENTUCKY 

31,923 

35,071 

9.9% 

MISSISSIPPI 

30,056 

32,794 

9.1% 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

103,146 

103,043 

-  0.1%. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

48,168 

42,541 

-11.7% 

TENNESSEE 

34,930 

45,363 

29.9"= 

REGION    IV 

454,987 

464.306 

2.0% 
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ES    GRANTS     (7A    i    7B) 
1ST    QTR.     PY    88 


PLACEMENT    TRANSACTIONS 

JULY    1987  JULY     1988                         5 

SEPT.     1987  SEPT.     1988                      CHG 

ALABAMA                                36,640  38,491 

FLORIDA                                45,140  44,711 

GEORGIA                               20,936  26,625 

^^ENTUCKY                              27,959  30,347 

MISSISSIPPI                       24,417  25,713 

NORTH    CAROLINA               71,623  71,465 

SOUTH    CAROLINA              40,094  31,838 

TENNESSEE                           27,998  29,588 

REGION    IV                        294,807  299,778                             1.7^0 


5. 

1-;: 

-  1  . 

.0% 

27. 

,2% 

8. 

.5% 

9, 

A% 

-  0, 

.2% 

-20, 

.5% 

5 

.7% 
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ES  GRAKTS  (7A  S  7B 
1ST  QTR.  P Y  88 


APPLICANTS  AVAILABLE 


JULY    198  7 

SEPT.     1987 

JULY    1988 

SEPT.     1988 

0 

CHG. 

ALABAMA 

255,352 

244,350 

-  4.:. 

FLORIDA 

321.075 

333,694 

3.9=- 

GEORGIA 

210.092 

210,193 

0.0^: 

KENTUCKY 

180,043 

183,546 

1.9^ 

MISSISSIPPI 

176,949 

192.349 

8.7^ 

NORTH    CAROL 

INA 

325,546 

338,421 

4.05 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

193.529 

178,699 

-   7.7^ 

TENNESSEE 

172,768 

200,819 

16.2! 

REGION     IV 

1,835,354 

1,882,071 

2.5: 
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ES  GRANTS  (7A  8  71 
1ST  QTR.  PY  88 


INDIVIDUAL  PLACED/SYW 


JULY    1987 
SEPT.     1987 

JULY    1988 
SEPT.     1988 

CHG. 

ALABAMA 

480.5 

561.2 

16. 81^. 

FLORIDA 

INA 

INA 

I.NA 

GEORGIA 

238.0 

292.0 

22.7% 

KENTUCKY 

341.9 

420.0 

22.9% 

MISSISSIPPI 

287.7 

450.8 

56.7% 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

507.1 

658.0 

29.8% 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

631.7 

454.4 

-25.5% 

TENNESSEE 

306.2 

292.0 

-  4.6% 

REGION    IV 

2793.03 

3138.4 

12.4% 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 

In  Che  United  States  Treasury 

For  Che  State  of  North  Carolina 


Trust  Fund  Balance  (July  1.  1986)  ?  ll''lllf2S 

Tazes  Collected  (7/1/86  -  6/30/88)  +     TA.All 

Interest  Received  (7/1/86  -  6/30/88)  +     fn  n's  119 

Benefits  Paid  (7/1/86  -  6/30/88)  "     f^'f.^JJ^^ 

Tr^st  Fund  Balance  (June  30.  1988)  $1.269 .26A .007 
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December   14,    19 


88 


C  OOuGu 


FROM; 
SUBJECT: 


William  R.    GiDceson 

^^a_^  Arrorney 

Research  Division 

North  Carolina  General  Assembly 

C.  Douglas  Chappell 

-rector.  Investment  and  Banking  Division   ^^  _ 
Schedule  of  P'-cjec-ed  c;- 
Bounce  .nd  rn-.e.-es"-.  .Llel  'y^ SnL"?^^!!!,^?- ' 


We  h  "^^  ^axendar  Quarte- 

-ne  fo.xow-ng  comments  conce-n  -hf^'o   ^  ^^r.rough  June  30, 

-■ii  wiie^  scneauxe. 
On  December  13   ipbr  ,,,,^ 
=o=e  balances:    "  ■'''   °"-'  "--"--as  reflected  .he  fcliovir.s  bucaet 


reserve  Fund  -  r-s" 

Workers  Train^n^  Trust  Fund 

Total 


Balance 

S  £",£17,754.80 
4  ■  00  oc-i  =r 

"  '- •   nf. 

S  "2,017,746.36 


rhedule  of  Projectlfbll^^^ei^  '"^^  ''"•'  ^-- 


-ion  shown  on  the 


-ne  rate  paid  to  ^a— <-^-=^ 
nvestment  Fund  'o-  -c"^  e.--T'"'"-*'     -"  "^^  Deoartm^-- •  c  c-r,,».> 
^ring  tne  period  Su-v'-.^sf^;^''''-''  was's.ctri*."  -"he  f^'r:^.  - 
^ese  rates  exceed  zh^' si   el--^-^''^''   Novem.Der,  1988  was  e'^f'^"  '° 

-?"|fi.^r^^^'  ^^--?J^-?erfI?  !e.:r  ^=^^^^^^  'r^Jc^ected 
-  ^-'-rmance  aoes  no-  cn---=T,-       -cites  are  ver-.-  v--^l--2    I^ 

=--  C--  e^eeoed  .n  -.ne  lu-.f^e'  ''-"'  '"'"■-  --■''^  P---3«-.ed  rMe  C-L?!  5f 


-■25  Korrh  ^rtii-: 


^'^^^oS4S^/S/rcS7.^- 


Quarter  £ndj 

f-3C.-S7 
?-3C-67 


ng 


State 

f<eserve 
'<eceipts 


j:.o 

7.3 

3.7 
.'5.7 

n.B 

7.8 
3.9 
J6.7 
12.5 
£.4 
4.2 
JE.O 
^3.4 
9.0 

'0     5 


State 

Balance 
I^iJJjons) 


Si4.6 
2£.6 
32.9 
36.5 
£2.3 
64.  J 
7:. 9 
75.8 
52.5 
lOS.D 
1:2. A 
i  17.6 
^35.6 
j^P.O 
i5£.0 
'62.5 
JHJ.7 


interest 
Earned 

EI   (Aisumed) 
liliJJjon:) 


3./   *^Fys^-s7 


J.O 


'■'  '  *„  FY  «>s? 


§  7. 5..,J(U 


3,U 


riSBURSEKEKTS  FROR  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND. 

S-  7-68      5500,000  to  Department  cf  Community  CtlleaeE 
11-28-88      $400,000  to  Employment  Security  CommisBion. 
12-  6-8B      $400,000  to  Employment  Security  CommiBBion. 
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NORTH    CAROwlNA   GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

LEGISLATIVE   SERVICES   OFFICE 

2  129    STATE   LEGISLATIVE   BUILDING 

RALEIGH     2761  1 


GEO«GC    f    M*l.l.    JB 
ltwC»HC«t   (BIB    733  70** 

GFRP«   r    COHEN    DiKCCTOK 

Tti-E^-ONt  IB  16:  733-«66C 
TMCMWAS    ,.    COVINGTO*.     CXBECTOB 

TC..E»-0~t   It"  B    733^610 

tf     GLENS    NEWKWK     t>«ECTO» 
L£CISu*'iVC  AUTOMATED  6TETEM6  Dlv 

Iti^'HONE  IBiei733-«e3A 


MEMORANDUM 


tewrenCE  C    Sullivan    Dikecto* 

REtCABCM  D1VlklO^■ 

■'Ei-r»~0«C   IB  IB    733-2576 

MARGARCT     WEBE 

LEGIfrwATivC  IN'OKmaTion  O'^ICCK 

TElE^hOaiL  IBI  6.  733-*200 


December  28,  1986 


TO:        Senator  David  F.  Parnell 

Representative  Oeff  K.  Enloe,  :■  r . 

FROM:      FreopAQjs^ns 

SUBJECT:   Request  for  Information  on  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  and  Worker  Trainmo  Trust  Fund 


At  your  last  meeting 
followina  information: 


the  Commission  asked  for  the 


(1)  Prciections  on  the  VJorker  Training  Trust  Fund  throuah  June 
30, '1989  and  June  30,  1990; 

(2)  ESC  requirements  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund; 

(3)  Costs  to  establish  full-time  ESC  offices  where  none 
currently  exist  or  where  part-time  service  is  now 
provided. 


PROJECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND:   Initial 


prelections  oy  tne  Employment 
February  19B"  remain  relative 
December  19,  1988,  the  reserv 
of  S67.8  million  compared  to 
$71. 9  million.  Interest  from 
deposited  into  the  Worker  Tra 
December  19,  1988  balance  of 
February  1987  projection  of  S 
General  AssemLriy  appropriated 
Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  tc 
Commission  (SI. 64 3  million!  a 
Community  Colleges  (S.5  m-illi 
December  1588  amounted  to  31. 
disbursements  not  been  made, 
Fund  woul-d  have  generated  add 
the  S4.2  million  December  19, 


Security  Commission  in 

y  accurate.   Through 
e  fund  had  an  ending  balance 
a  February  1967  projection  of 

the  reserve  fund  is 
ining  Trust  Fund  and  had  a 
S4.2  million  comoared  to  a 
5.9  million.   The  1988 


T  I  ', 


rc. 


1  1 


11  on 


om  the 


the  Employment  Security 
no  the  Department  cf 
on).   Di sbursemerts  through 
3  p. illion.   H?d  these 
the  iv  0  r  k  e  r  T  r  a  i  r.  i  n  o  Trust 
iticnal  interest  net  shown  in 

1988  endina  balance. 
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-    Our  projections  suooest  that^^approximately  SE7.2  million 
Will  have  accumulated  in  the  reserve  fund  through  June  30, 
1989  oeneratinc  approximately  S6.6  million  in  interest  and 
deposited  in  tne  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund.   If  untouched 
(further  disbursements  prohibited)  through  June  30,  1990, 
the  reserve  fund  iS  prelected  to  approximate  Si2~.5 
million  and  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  S13.3  million. 

E.    EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  REOUIREMENTS  FROM  THE 
WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND:   Based  on  current  General 
Assembly  appropriations  to  supplement  ESC  operations,  the 
request  of  the  Commission  is  reasonable  and  appears  to  be 
solely  to  maintain  current  levels  of  service  to  the  public 
and  business  community.   Over  tne  19E"-69  biennium,  the 
General  Assembly  appropriated  S8.123  million  to  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  tc  maintain  existing 
services.  .^,S..36  million  was  appropriated  from  the  Special 
Administration  Fund  and  SI. 643  million  from  the  worker 
Training  Trust  Fund.   For  1986-E9  only,  the  Commission 
operating  base  is  being  supplemented  by  S5.423  million   ^ 
from  these  two  sources  of  funds. 

C.    COSTS  TO  EXPAND  EXISTING  PART-TIME  OPERATIONS  AND  INCLUDE. 
A  FULL-TIME  OFFICE  IN  EVERY  COUNTY:   Currently,  there  are' 
eight  counties  not  having  an  Employment  Security 
Commission  office  and  twelve  counties  that  are  provided 
part-time  service.   The  cost  of  providing  expanded  service 
v:ill  depend  upon  the  number  cf  personnel  required  in  each- 
office.   For  a  one-person  cffice  in  each  of  the  twenty 
counties  not  currently  having  a  full-time  office,  m.inimum 
costs  will  approximate  SI  million  (5960,000).   This  is 
based  on  saikry  and  fringe  benefit,  costs  cf  £39,000  per 
person  and  operating  funds  cf  £9,000  per  cffice. 

We  hope  this  information  is  helpful.   Please  call  if  we 
can  help  further. 

FA :  j  a 

^36  52 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SESSION  1969 


H-LPI-RR 
THIS  IS  A  DRAFT  30-DEC-88  18:23:44 


Short  Title:   Worker  Training  Trust  Fund.  (Public) 


Sponsors 


Referred  to: 


1  A  BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED 

2  AN  ACT  TO  APPROPRIATE  FUNDS  FROM  THE  WORKER  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND, 

3  TO   AMEND   THE   PURPOSES   FOR   WHICH   TRUST   FUND   MONEY   MAY   BE 

4  APPROPRIATED,   AND   TO   APPROPRIATE   FUNDS   FROM   THE   SPECIAL 

5  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  FUND. 

6  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacts: 

7  Section   1.   There   is   appropriated   from   the   Worker 

8  Training  Trust  Fund  to  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of 

9  North  Carolina  the  sum  of  four  million  five  hundred  thirty-seven 

10  thousand  seven  hundred  eight  dollars  ($4,537,708)  for  the  1989-90 

11  fiscal  year  for  the  operation  of  local  offices  at  the  1986-87 

12  level  of  service. 

13  Sec.   2.  Notwithstanding  G.S.  96-5(c),   there  is  appropriated 

14  from  the  Special  Employment  Security  Administration  Fund  to  the 

15  Employment  Security  Administration  of  North  Carolina  the  sum  of 

16  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  for  the  1989-90  fiscal  year  for 
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1  the  administration  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Program,  Employment 

2  Services  Program,  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Program. 

3  Sec.  3.  There  is  appropriated  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust 

4  Fund  to  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina  the 

5  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,200,000)  for 

6  the  1989-90  fiscal  year  for  a  Worker  Readjustment  Program  to 

7  supplement  the  funds  received  by  the  State  under  Title  III  of  the 

8  U.S.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  provide  a  Statewide  program 

9  of  rapid  response  to  plant  closings. 

10  Sec.  4.    Employment  Security  Commission  shall  report  to  the 

11  Joint  Legislative  Commission  on  Governmental  Operations  by  the 

12  first  of  each  month,   prior   to  an  expenditure   of  any  funds 

13  appropriated  by  this  act.  Supplemental  federal  funds  or  other 

14  additional  funds  received  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission 

15  for  similar  purposes  shall  be  expended  prior  to  the  expenditure 

16  of  funds  appropriated  by  this  act.  The  report  required  by  this 

17  section  shall  be  included  in  any  other  report  that  the  Employment 

18  Security  Commission  is  required  to  make  to  the  Joint  Legislative 

19  Commission  on  Governmental  Operations. 

20  Sec.  5.  There  is  appropriated  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust 

21  Fund  to  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  of  North  Carolina 

22  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)   for  the  1989-90 

23  fiscal   year   for   the   Focused   Industrial   Training   Program 

24  administered  by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges.  These  funds 

25  made  available  in  this  section  shall  be  allocated  according  to 

26  1987  Sess.  Laws  Chapter  1100,  Section  36(d).  The  Department  of 

27  Community  Colleges  shall   submit  a  written  evaluation  of  the 

28  Focused  Industrial  Training  program  to  the  Joint  Legislative 

29  Commission   on   Governmental   Operations   by  May   1,   1990.   The 

30  evaluation  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  each 

31  training  center  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  area  industries  and 

32  recommended  actions  to  imprc /e  delivery  of  services  and  training 

33  opportunities  for  the  client  population. 

34  Sec.  6.  G.S.  96-5(f)  reads  as  rewritten: 
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1  "(f)    Employment  Security  Commission  Reserve  Fund. --There  is 

2  created  in  the  State  treasury  a  special  trust  fund,  separate  and 

3  apart  from  all  other  public  moneys  or  funds  of  this  State,  to  be 

4  known   as   the   Employment   Security   Commission   Reserve   Fund, 

5  hereinafter  "Reserve  Fund".    Except  as  provided  herein  and  in 

6  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)j,  all  proceeds  from  the  tax  as  defined  in  G.S. 

7  96-9(b)(3)j  and  collected  pursuant  to  G.S.  96-10  shall  be  paid 

8  into  the  Reserve  Fund.    The  moneys  in  the  Reserve  Fund  may  be 

9  used  by  the  Commission  for  loans  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 

10  Fund,   as   security   for   loans   from   the   federal   Unemployment 

11  Insurance   Trust   Fund,   and   to   pay   any   interest   required  on 

12  advances  under  Title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  required 

13  by  G.S.   96-6(f),   and  shall  be  continuously  available  to  the 

14  Commission  for  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

15  this  section.    The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  the 

16  treasurer   and   custodian   and   shall   invest   said   moneys   in 

17  accordance  with  existing  law  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations 

18  promulgated  pursuant  thereto.    Furthermore,  the  State  Treasurer 

19  shall  disburse  the  moneys  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 

20  the  Commission  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 

21  Commission  may  prescribe. 

22  Administrative  costs  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  interest 

23  payable   to  the  Reserve   Fund  shall   be  borne   by  the   Special 

24  Employment  Administration  Fund.    Refunds  of  interest  and  tax 

25  allowable  under  G.S.  96-9(b)(3)j  shall  be  made  from  the  Reserve 

26  Fund.   No  taxes  shall  be  collected  or  paid  into  this  fund  during 

27  a  calendar  year  when,  as  of  the  computation  date  (August  1)  of 

28  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the  balance  of  the  fund  equals  to  or 

29  exceeds  one  percent  (1%)  of  the  taxable  wages. 

30  The  interest  earned  from  investment  of  the  Reserve  Fund  moneys 

31  shall  be  deposited  in  a  fund  hereby  established  in  the  State 
>  ^.  Treasurer's  Office,  to  be  ..nown  as  the  "Worker  Training  Trust 

33  Fund".   These  moneys  shall  be  used  to: 

34  (1)   Fund  programs,   specifically   for   the   benefit  of 

35  unemployed  workers  or  workers  who  have  received 
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1  notice    of    long-term    layoff    or    permanent 

2  unemployment,   or  employed  workers  who  may  need 

3  retraining  to  avoid  future  unemployment,  which  will 

4  enhance  the  employabili ty  of  workers,   including, 

5  but  not  limited  to,  adult  basic  education,  adult 

6  high  school  or  equivalency  programs,  occupational 

7  skills    training    programs,    assessment,    job 

8  counseling  and  placement  programs; 

9  (2)   Continue  operation  of   local   Employment  Security 

10  Commission  offices  throughout  the  State;  or 

11  (3)   Provide  refunds  to  employers. 

12  The  use  of  funds  from  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund,  for  the 

13  purposes  set  out  in  the  above  paragraph,  shall  be  pursuant  to 

14  appropriations   in  the   Current  Operations  Appropriations  Act. 

15  Funds  deposited  in  the  Worker  Training  Trust  Fund  prior  to  July 

16  1,  1987,  shall  be  used  as  provided  in  the  Current  Operations 

17  Appropriations  Act  for  1987-89." 

18  Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1989. 
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